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CHAIN NEWSPAPERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By Epwarp N. Doan 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute 


Fifty years ago newspaper publishing was a somewhat pre- 
carious occupation and called on all the sporting qualities of 
the bravest editors. So far as relationships with other papers 
were concerned, the newspaper publishing field was one almost 
of anarchy. It was difficult even to get publishers and editors 
to see the value of codperation in gathering news of national 
events. 

The same general situation held in other business enter- 
prises. Then dawned the era of trusts, which gradually gave 
way to the day of those codperative methods which have blos- 
somed into the chain movement in industry and business. But until 
recent years the chain idea for newspapers as a sound economic 
principle of management has not been particularly recognized. 

The newspaper chain has grown in a rather haphazard man- 
ner and for reasons, in some instances, other than the use of 
better methods of management. In his biography of William 
Randolph Hearst, for instance, John Winkler? calls attention 
to the fact that Hearst was motivated in the purchase of four 
up-state New York papers by a desire to hold political office 
and thought that he could swing a large number of votes by 
controlling certain newspapers. But perhaps that is an exag- 
gerated example of the situation. In recent years chains have 
been developed with the idea of investing capital for an ade- 


1 Winkler, John K.: W. R. Hearst, An American Phenomenon (New York, 
1928), p. 294. 
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quate return. And just as soon as the principle of investment 
for a monetary return was introduced, the chain newspaper 
became an important figure in both the world of finance and the 
world of ideas. 

An analysis of the list of principal chain newspapers as pub- 
lished in Editor & Publisher indicates that the chain newspaper 
is a far greater force in the field of American journalism than 
one would believe at a casual glance. The reason, I believe, 
for the prevailing belief in the comparative insignificance of the 
chain daily is that when we think of such things, we naturally 
think of only two or at most three of the largest newspaper 
chains. A glance at the check list of newspaper chains shows 
that they operate in every state except nine — Arizona, Del- 
aware, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Vermont, and Wyoming. But even though 
chain newspapers may not be published in some of these states, 
yet it seems probable that those of them that have nearby met- 
ropolitan areas do get the benefits of chain newspaper circula- 
tion. So far as some of the other of the nine chainless states 
are concerned, the absence of chain newspapers suggests the. 
implication that the operation of chain papers can only be suc- 
cessful in or near urban centers of population. 

In making this study, Editor & Publisher’s list of principal 
chain newspaper organizations was used, together with the 
circulation figures published in the International Yearbook 
number of Editor & Publisher for January 30, 1932. The 
total figures may not be accurate, for government statements of 
circulation as well as those of the Audit Bureau of Circulation 
were used in compiling the various charts. As this study was 
being made, came the announcement of the sale of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle by the Gannett interests to the men associated in 
the publishing of that paper. Consequently the Eagle is not 
included in the Gannett chain of papers.” 

Aside from the economic significance of the growth of the 
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2Since this study was completed, the New York Evening Graphic of the 
McFadden chain has suspended publication and the independent Evening Post 
of Chicago has been absorbed by the Chicago Daily News. 
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How the “Circulation Pie” is divided between the chains and in- 
dependent newspapers in the United States. Fifteen and nine-tenths 
per cent of the daily newspapers are chain owned and account for 
thirty-eight per cent of the total daily circulation. Twenty-three and 
seven-tenths per cent of the total number of Sunday papers are owned 
by chains and account for forty-nine and five-tenths per cent of the 
total Sunday circulation. 
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chain idea in newspaper publishing, what, may we ask, does 
it mean? Generalizations, of course, are dangerous; and it is 
well to examine the facts as we find them to see where they 
lead. 

Chart A presents the total circulation figures for news- 
papers in all categories, together with the chain circulation, and 
the total percentage of independent newspaper circulation as 
compared with the total percentage of that of chain owned 
dailies. 

These figures, in connection with Charts B and C, may be 
significant only in pointing out that much of the chain circula- 
tion is to be found in large urban centers, and some individuals 
may scoff at the idea that chain newspapers can have much in- 
fluence on the thinking of that portion of the population to be 
found in the smaller cities and rural comunities. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that the small inde- 
pendent newspapers throughout the country tend to imitate the 
large and successful city dailies. The tendency of the smaller 
dailies to adopt the tricks and techniques of the large city pa- 
pers has been pointed out before. Widespread use of chain 
controlled press wire services, not to mention the chain owned 
feature syndicates, tends to make of the small town daily a rep- 
lica of the metropolitan paper. 

In the adoption of sensational tricks and the use of feature 
material, the metropolitan daily, whether it be chain or inde- 
pendently owned, is motivated by a desire to gain circulation 
in a highly competitive area. The small city or community 
daily is motivated merely by a desire to appear as up-and-com- 
ing as the few copies of the metropolitan newspaper that are 
sold in the community. These things inevitably lead to stand- 
ardization, for newspaper men are like everyone else — when 
something new or unusual proves successful in getting circula- 
tion, they all rush to the bandwagon. As one of the characters 
in Hot News remarked: “Circulation is God in the newspaper 
office’ — a statement that has peculiar force in the office of 
the modern metropolitan daily. So, despite the fact that in- 
dividuals will point out that chain circulation, and consequently 
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the chain sphere of influence on readers, is limited to certain 
areas, there seems to be a steadily increasing influence by the 
chains on the small city paper. 

Even in the selection of the news that comes in over the 
press wire services, the small publisher is, in many instances, 
assisted by the editors of the service to which he subscribes. 
Some stories are sent out in considerable detail; and the impli- 
cation, to the average telegraph editor, is that a story impor- 
tant enough for the service to send out in detail should be 
played up in the local paper. 

Another practice that helps in spreading the influence of the 
large metropolitan daily is the tendency of the press wire as- 
sociations to pick up copyrighted stories and to transmit them 
with a lead worded something like this: “Chicago, Feb. 14 
(AP)—In a copyrighted article by John Steele to appear to- 
morrow morning, The Chicago Tribune will say—” Of 
course there may be a good reason for breaking an exclusive 
local beat in the papers far outside the circulation area of the 
member paper, but of what general interest in a small com- 
munity in southern Illinois, for instance, is such a story when 
in all probability there are much better stories floating around 
waiting to be picked up by the local reporter? Such practices 
tend to minimize the efforts of the down-state news writers, and 
as a result the most important man in the news room of the down- 
state daily becomes the telegraph editor. Not only does the 
small daily become more and more like the metropolitan 
daily, but local news suffers from the competition for space; and 
generally the telegraph editor seems to have his way with re- 
gard to the amount of space he wants or needs. 

It may be a mere coincidence and not a general practice at 
all, but the Chicago office of the Associated Press is sending 
out over the central Illinois circuit each day at noon a bulletin 
to editors listing all the stories that are being played up and 
given number one position in the Chicago papers of the day, 
together with verbatim statements of the headlines used. Thus, 
in a still more definite way, the telegraph editor, in central 
Illinois especially, has his judgment of news values modified 
concerning what to play up and what to leave out. 
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The Chicago Herald and Examiner, for instance, an Associ- 
ated Press member and a Hearst paper, plays up the Chinese- 
Japanese trouble in its own peculiar way. The Associated 
Press noon bulletin mentioned above repeats the color and 
emphasis of the Herald and Examiner headline. With such 
forces at work, it is not impossible to conceive that the newspa- 
per reader in central Illinois who knows or cares nothing about 
Hearst policies may have his thinking on the Chinese-Japanese 
trouble colored by the Hearst hue of jingoism. 

Furthermore, one might point out the fact that many of the 
foreign correspondents write for the larger newspaper chains. 
In some cases, especially where a large outlay of money is re- 
quired to cover the news, independent papers become for the 
time being subscribers to the particular chain service covering 
the news. One hesitates, for instance, to imply bias in the re- 
ports of individual correspondents, but there seemed to be a 
definite bias in favor of the Chinese in the daily cable reports 
of Floyd Gibbons, an International News Service correspon- 
dent, that were printed rather widely throughout the United 
States last February and March. It may admirably suit the 
purposes of the Hearst newspapers to get and to print such 
material, but it seems likely that what happened before the 
Spanish-American war was repeated by the Hearst organi- 
zation without much change in technique. 

It should be pointed out, in all fairness, that perhaps there 
is no such thing as a definite “policy” on the part of the great 
international news gathering organizations, yet the individual 
correspondent cannot help noticing what stories of his are used 
and which ones are not. Perhaps these news organizations do try 
to maintain an objective point of view, but a bias toward a 
certain way of reporting world events becomes unconsciously 
inevitable. Only a robot could report a stirring struggle, 
whether it were along the banks of the Whangpoo river or 
around the conference tables at Geneva, with absolute detach- 
ment and impartiality; and so long as news is looked upon as 
the recounting of dramatic events, and so long as individuals 
who are heir to human frailties report these events, it is impos- 
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sible to expect anything but some modicum of color and bias 
in the reports. 

Another point to be kept in mind is that, after all, the large 
urban centers are the news capitals of the United States. New 
York City was formerly the undisputed newshead, but in recent 
years other cities have become the major news source for par- 
ticular geographical regions. Charts B and C show to what 
extent the chains operate in two of these urban centers and 
may suggest the possibilities of their influence over newspa- 
pers and readers in other parts of the country. 

All very well, perhaps, as a generalized statement, but the 
suggestion that has been made concerning the influence of chain 
newspapers seems to fall down when it is possible to point to a 
considerable chain that operates in only one state. But even 
these organizations may operate quite effectively in influencing 
the thinking of their readers. There are several groups, for 
instance the Brush-Moore chain in Ohio, the Booth chain in 
Michigan, the Fentriss-Marsh group in Texas, the Westchester 
County group of daily newspapers in New York, that occupy 
a powerful position. These chains, for the most part, publish 
in cities without the benefits of competition; and in the case of 
the Brush-Moore chain with its special wire circuit out of Co- 
lumbus supplying all its members with the same wire news, and 
the Westchester County group with a similar set-up, their po- 
tential influence becomes patent. 

These regional chains, futhermore, make for a more com- 
plete standardization of contents, both feature and news, so 
that the citizen of Marion, Ohio, for instance, may read the 
same number one story in his copy of the Star as does the 
reader of the Ironton Tribune. Even his moments of relax- 
ation and fun are controlled by the chain, and the citizens of 
Marion and Ironton laugh at the same comic strips and the 
same syndicate columns. 

In closing, it should be pointed out that there are a few of 
the larger cities in which no chain newspapers are published. 
St. Louis and Kansas City — both, incidentally, located in a 
state where chain newspaper activities seem to be negligible — 
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are practically the only cities of their size or larger with no 
chain newspapers. Pittsburg and Lincoln are the only two 
large cities to be completely dominated by chain papers, so far 
as this study could determine. Other cities largely dominated 
by chain organizations include New York, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, and Chicago. 

The foregoing does not take into consideration the many 
communities in which there is published but one daily paper 
and that the property of a regional or national chain organi- 
zation. On the basis of this study, it would seem that the 
majority of the chains are regional in their holdings and are 
perhaps not as influential as has been intimated. Most of the 
chain newspapers, be it said in all fairness, are practically auto- 
nomous so far as local questions are concerned, and local edi- 
tors are expected to use their judgment so far as the shaping 
of local policies are concerned. Here, it must be admitted, is 
a point of power; and much good to the community may derive 
out of such a situation, for a local editor with the backing of 
an organization more far-reaching than the limits of his own 
community need not be so timorous about stepping on the toes 


of the social, economic, and political leaders of the community 
if their toes need stepping on. In matters of national and 
international import, however, all members of a chain group 
are a unit.* It is at this point, I believe, as world events take 
on more and more significance for the average American, that 
chain newspapers should be closely scrutinized. 


8 See, Casey, Ralph D.: “Scripps-Howard Newspapers in the 1928 Presidential 
Campaign.” JouRNALISM QuARTERLY, Vol. VII (September, 1930), pp. 209-231. 





NEWSPAPER COLUMNISTS AND 
FRENCH VERSE FORMS 


By RALPH D. CAsEy 
University of Minnesota 


A few years ago there was a good deal of comment on the 
art of conducting a newspaper column — the kind of column 
antedating Walter Winchell’s sophisticated gossip and “‘wise- 
cracks.” Franklin P. Adams, Don Marquis, Christopher Mor- 
ley, and others whose lamps burned not so brightly were at the 
peak of their popularity, and many intelligent readers saw in 
the column’s humor and satire a salutary weapon against the 
pretense and bunkum of certain aspects of American life. Col- 
umnists could deflate and reform in cases where a solemn edi- 
torial preachment had failed. 

But while attention has been given to the versatile talents of 
the men who run our best newpaper columns, particularly in 
recognition of their place as social satirists and town wits, there 
appears to be no general appreciation of the purely artistic 
part of their output. And yet one of the hall-marks of the 
really great columnist is the ability to write acceptable verse. 
Some columnists have displayed positive genius in the réle of 
versifier. 

As one reads the collection of sketches, verse, and miscellany 
that these writers occasionally dredge from the files of their 
newspapers at the end of a year or two and put modestly upon 
the market,' one is struck by the unerring judgment with which 

1 Volumes of column poetry referred to in this article are: 

Adams, Franklin P., In Other Words. New York: Doubleday, Page and Co. 
1920. 

pe Franklin P., So There. New York: Doubleday, Page and Co. 1921. 

Adams, Franklin P., Weights and Measures. New York: Doubleday, Page and 
Co. 1920. 


King, Stoddard, The Raspberry Tree. New York: Doubleday Page and Co. 


1931. 
King, Stoddard, What the Queen Said. New York: George H. Doran Co. 1926. 


Marquis, Don, Noah an’ Jonah an’ Cap’n John Smith. New York: D. Appleton 
and Co, 1921. 
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they have analyzed the problem of writing in poetical form for 
a newspaper reading public. Admittedly their métier is that of 
the wit and satirist. They have made no attempt to ride Peg- 
asus to the upper cerulean reaches. So far as I know, none has 
aspired to be a Milton. But they have adopted lyrical forms 
suited to the frame-work of the column and in keeping with its 
tradition of gayety, dexterity, lightness, and humor. 

Examine the work of Adams, Stoddard King, Bert Leston 
Taylor, and men of comparable rank, past or present, and you 
will be struck by this fact: they are all partial to the French 
lyrical forms, originally troubadour inventions. Austin Dob- 
son observes that these forms are not suited to the treatment 
of grave or elevated themes; ‘“‘they are admirable vehicles for 
the expresion of trifles or jeux d’ esprit.” 

The French verse forms naturalized by English and Ameri- 
can poets include, among others, the ballade, the rondel, the 
rondeau, the triolet, the villanelle, and the pantoum. C. E. 
Andrews tells us in his volume The Writing and Reading of 
Verse that most of these forms had their origin in medieval 
Provence and were extensively practiced by the French poets of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. No mere poetaster can 
achieve success with them, as they are difficult to do well. 
Gleeson White warns: “No one is compelled to use these com- 
plex forms, but if chosen their laws must be obeyed to the let- 
ter if success is to be obtained. The chief pleasure they yield 
consists in the apparent spontaneity, which is the result of gen- 
ius, if genius be indeed the art of taking infinite pains.” 
Andrews supports Dobson’s view that most of the forms are 


Marquis, Don, Poems and Portraits. Garden City: Doubleday, Page and Co. 
1922. 

Preston, Keith, The Top o’ the Column. New York: Pascal Covici. 1925. 

Robinson, Edwin Meade, Piping and Panning. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe. 1920. 

Taylor, Bert Leston, Motley Measures. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1927. 


2 The writer has drawn from Professor Andrews’ book (D. Appleton & Co., 
1929) in the technical discussion of verse forms, as well as from Louis Unter- 
meyer’s “The Forms of Poetry,” Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926. Miss Laura 
Clithero aided the writer in the collection of some of the examples in this article. 
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suited chiefly for witty and satiric themes and for society 
verse, where lightness, grace, and elegance of form are desired. 

The columnists have had an unerring realization of the 
suitability of the French models for expressing the insouciance 
of column mood and comment. They exactly suit the some- 
what restricted range of the column and are not too exalted for 
it. 

The column poet is fond of the ballade and has shown dex- 
terity in composing it. While other poets may complain that 
the newspaper jongleur has stripped it of its dignity and feel- 
ing, we must remember the column’s principal objective is to 
amuse and entertain. 

The reader of the column ballade must not expect the 
Swinburne strain, as usually the newspaper product is employed 
to poke fun at some human foible, fad, or current phrase, or 
to amuse us with a sophisticated slant on life. Bert Leston 
Taylor was adept at turning off a ballade, and his work stimu- 
lated other column confréres to attempt it. Franklin P. Adams 
injects his usual witty touch when he attempts this form; and 


Stoddard King, of the Spokane Spokesman-Review, whose gift 
of versifying is too little known by the public because he shines 
so far away from huge circulations, is the equal of his better 
known brother of ‘““The Conning Tower.” 

Here are two examples from the pen of the Spokane poet: 


BALLADE OF UNESSENTIAL News? 
Hothouse grapes are a dollar a pound.—MARKET ITEM. 


Feathers are worn at Palm Beach dances, 
The kumquat crop is remarkably small, 
England’s navy is larger than France’s, 
There was a shortage of rain last fall, 
Someone whose name I can’t recall 

Flatly denies the earth is round, 

Ina Claire has a Spanish shawl 

And hothouse grapes are a dollar a pound. 


8 From The Raspberry Tree, by Stoddard King, copyright, 1930, and reprinted 
by permission from Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 
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Science, beyond a doubt, advances, 

Having found out why earthworms crawl; 
Elinor Glyn’s complete romances 

Languish for sale in the second-hand stall; 
The King of Denmark is seven feet tall 
(Those statistics are far from sound) 
Skating is good around Saint Paul 

And hothouse grapes are a dollar a pound. 


A new golf season will bring new stances, 
A certain show is rather a brawl, 

People avid for taking chances 

Gather again at Broad and Wall; 

Various tendencies appal 

Critics whose views are so profound, 
Causing a loud, continuous squall — 

And hothouse grapes are a dollar a pound. 


Prince, does it matter, after all, 

Whither the universe is bound ? 

Styles are changed by the tyrant Gual, 
And hothouse grapes are a dollar a pound. 


BALLADE IN THE PLAINTIVE VEIN4 


It may be true, as Mrs. Smith 
Remarked to me the other day, 

That Scott and Owen Meredith 
Are now, to say the least, passé. 

It grieves me sorely to display 

My backwardness, it does, indeed — 
But how am I to help it, pray? 

I get so little time to read! 


All of my friends, my kin and kith, 
View my shortcomings with dismay ; 
They speak of Byron as a myth, 
And praise the works of Miss Millay; 
Yet there is nothing I can say 
Concerning books that supersede 

The later works of Bertha Clay — 
I get so little time to read! 


4From What the Queen Said, by Stoddard King, copyright, 1926, by George H. 
Doran Co. Reprinted by permission of Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 
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Some people can extract the pith 

Of what the booksellers purvey, 

And chose the brightest tags wherewith 
To rout the Philistine array; 

While I should hardly dare essay 

To name the very latest screed 

Of Strachey — or should it be Stray? — 
I get so little time to read! 


To cultivate the recherché, 

To cull the blossom from the weed, 
Alas! if I but knew a way — 

I get so little time to read! 


King’s “Ballade of the Tired Business Man,” ending with 
the refrain, ‘‘No wonder the tired business man is tired,”’ is 
equally amusing and technically sound. Or perhaps you may 
prefer his “Ballade of Unappreciated Art’ or “Ballade of 
Books Without Straw.” 

Adams is exceptionally versatile, as everybody knows who 
reads him in the New York Herald-Tribune. Van Doren 
says “‘he is the neatest of them all with his gay verses.” He is 
certainly the neatest of the group of newspaper wits in the 
field of parody, and none is his superior in composing the ron- 
deau, villanelle, and ode. If Adams has a real competitor, 
King is the man. Adams writes an occasional ballade. Look 
into his collection, Weights and Measures, for the pleasant and 
amusing “Ballade of a Traveller’s Jinx”; glance through 
Christopher Columbus and Other Patriotic Verse for the 
“Ballade of Incapacity”, and thumb the pages of Something 
Else Again for the “Ballade of Ancient Arts.” 

Taylor, who enjoyed great popularity during his lifetime as 
conductor of “The Line” in the Chicago Tribune, stimulated 
and influenced the younger columnists who followed in his 
wake. He abhorred the hackneyed and was himself fresh and 
original. His sophistication and wit are too well known to 
require comment, and his disciples have found beauty and 
emotion in his serious poems. The following® are examples 


5 Both from Motley Measures, by Bert Leston Taylor, copyright, 1913, 1927 by 
Emma Bonner Taylor and reprinted by permission from Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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of his work in the ballade form. The merit of the second lies 
in the fun he pokes at the threadbare and shopworn, and it 
has been quoted often: 


BALLADE OF THE PIPESMOKE CARRY 
The Ancient Wood is white and still, 
Over the pines the bleak wind blows, 
Voiceless the brook and mute the rill, 
Silence too where the river flows. 

Still I catch the scent of the rose 

And hear the white-throat’s roundelay, 
Footing the trail that Memory knows, 
Over the hills and far away. 


I have only a pipe to fill: 

Weaving, wreathing rings disclose 

A trail that flings straight up the hill, 
Straight as an arrow’s flight. For those 
Who fare by night the pole star glows 
Above the mountain top. By day 

A blasted pine the pathway shows 

Over the hills and far away. 


The Ancient Wood is white and chill, 
But what know I of wintry woes? 

The Pipesmoke Trail is mine at will — 
Naught may hinder and none oppose. 
Such the power the pipe bestows, 
When the wilderness calls I may 
Tramping go, as I smoke and doze, 
Over the hills and far away. 


L’Envoi 

Deep in the canyons lie the snows: 

They shall vanish if I but say — 

If my fancy a-roving goes 

Over the hills and far away. 

A BALLADE OF THE CANNERY 

What of the phrases, long decayed, 
Of paleologic pedigree, 
Musty, moldy, frazzled, and frayed — 
A doddering, dusty company ? 
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What shall be done with them? say we; 
And east and west the people bawl, 
Dump them into the Cannery! — 

Into the brine go one and all. 


“Grilled” and “lauded” and “scored” and “flayed,” 
“Common or garden variety,” 
“Wave of crime” and “reform crusade,” 
“Along these lines” and “it seems to me,” 
“Noted savant,” “I fail to see,” 
The “groaning board” of the “banquet hall,””> — 
Masonjar ’em in “ghoulish glee” — 
Into the brine go one and all. 
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“Succulent bivalves,” “trusty blade,” 

“Last analysis,” “practical-ly,” 

“Lone highwayman” and “‘fusillade,” 

“Millionaire broker and clubman,” “gee!” 

“In reply to yours,” ‘“‘can such things be?” 

“Sounded the keynote” or “trumpet call,” — 
Can ’em, pickle ’em, one, two, three — 
Into the brine go one and all. 


L’Envoi 


Under the spreading chestnut tree 
Stands the Cannery, all too small. 
The Canner a briny man is he, 
And into the brine go one and all. 


The product of Don Marquis is usually characterized by 
burly humor and vitality, but he is a man of wide range and 
has composed verse revealing sensitive beauty and love of 
Nature. As conductor of “The Sun Dial” in the New York 
Sun he used the ballade form on occasion. His unconventiality 
as a versifier is revealed in 

BALLADE OF GODDAMNED PHRASES® 
i‘ I wrote cables of which I may at least say they are descrip- 
tive as far as official phraseology will permit, and they are turned by 
somewhere into horrible bureaucratic clichés or dead languages, i.e., 
‘We have made an appreciable advance, ‘The situation remains un- 
changed, and similar goddamned phrases.” —GEN. IAN HAMILTON. 


® From Noah an’ Jonah an’ Cap’n John Smith, by Don Marquis, copyright, 
1921, by D. Appleton and Company. 
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What a high official has told 
I am not permitted to state, 

His name I am forced to withhold, 
But his views have a certain weight, 
And I think, at no distant date, 

We may look for some novel phases, 
For he spoke of “Ironical Fate,” 

And similar goddamned phrases. 


What glitters may not be gold, 
So caution’s a canny trait — 
As Solomon said of old. 
Prophecy, sad to relate, 
May even betray the great, 
So my friend remarks, “No praises 
Till the facts eventuate!” 
And similar goddamned phrases. 


But as least I may make so bold 
As to hint that I have it straight 
That developments may unfold 
At an unprecedented rate, 

And my friend, I may intimate, 
Has a grasp of the thing that amazes, 
For he says, “It is on the slate!” 

And similar goddamned phrases. 


ENVOY 


General, let us not hate! 
For we’re most of us guilty as blazes. 
With cliché you are stiff as a gate, — 
And similar goddamned phrases. 


Keith Preston, whose death a few years ago closed a brilliant 
career as conductor of ‘“The Periscope”’ in the Chicago Daily 
News, was a master of light verse. His forte was the parody, 
alliterative and repetitive verse, and the sparkling epigram. 
The ballade presented here is from his collection The Top o’ 
the Column. 
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BALLADE OF WoOMAN’s INTERESTS? 


It struck me at the Woman’s Fair, 

Whereat all styles and turnstiles meet, 
How manifold the mind shown there, 

How deft, discerning and discreet, 

The new, the notable, the neat 
In customs and in costumes show 

How woman wants the earth complete — 
Man needs but little here below. 


The world’s her realm — and not to share — 
God’s footstool is her regal seat; 
Man overworks for underwear 
And racks his brain to shoe her feet; 
To trail her triumph is his treat; 
This secret all wise women know 
And whisper as shey meet and greet, 
“Man needs but little here below.” 


In some few things they did not care 
In former ages to compete; 
Long labor with short clothes and hair 
For mere men were considered mete; 
Now woman holds the jobs elite, 
Shorter her bobs and suitings grow, 
In man’s own sphere she has him beat — 
Man needs but little here below! 


ENVOY 


Men, watch the shops on any street. 
Success comes where the women go; 

Theirs is the best to wear and eat, 
Man needs but little here below! 


Excellent ballades are contributed to newspaper columns by 
the “occasional” poet or sometimes by writers with wide repu- 
tations. A careful reading of old files will reveal notable 
names signed to “contribs.” Among the persons who sent 


™From The Top o’ the Column, by Keith Preston, copyright, 1925, by Pascal 
Covici, and reprinted by permission from Covici, Friede Inc. 
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their work to the ‘Sun Dial” column under the editorship of 
Marquis were Edith M. Thomas, Richard Le Gallienne, Her- 
mann Hagedorn, Georgia Wood Pangborn, Dana Burnet, 
Clinton Scollard, Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff, Madison 
Cawein, Oliver Herford, Charles Hanson Towne, Michael 
Monahan, William Rose Benét, Benjamin De Casseres, 
Stephen Vincent Benét. 

Embryo columnists will do well to observe that columnists 
stick closely to the original forms. The ballade commonly 
consists of three stanzas, with an envoy. Stanzas generally 
contain either eight or ten lines, and the envoy has half as 
many lines as the stanza. Rimes in all the stanzas must be 
identical in the corresponding lines, but the riming words must 
be different. The refrain which forms the last line of each 
stanza, including the envoy, is the keynote of the poem. The 
use of the refrain is a feature common to all the French forms 
that have thus far been mentioned. The rime scheme of the 
ballade is usually ababbcbc, with the four-line envoy bcbc. The 
ten-line form is ababbccded, with the envoy ccdcd. The iambic 
or the anapestic movement is most popular in ballade writing, 
although the trochaic, the dactylic and the mixed forms are 
used also. Most of us are familiar with what is generally re- 
garded as the most famous ballade, Francois Villon’s “Ballade 
of Dead Ladies,” immortalized in English through Rossetti’s 
translation. “Where are the snows of yesteryear?” is the un- 
forgettable refrain. 

In the newspaper column, we find few examples of the double 
ballade or the ballade ad double refrain. 

The rondel and the rondeau appeal to column editor and 
contributor. Andrews points out that they are allied forms 
and the distinction between them is purely modern, but “‘it is 
in the rondeau especially that the knack of introducing the re- 
frain in a slightly different or punning sense, each time, is an 
accomplishment to be sought for.” The chance for a pun — 
the columnist rises to the bait! 

The rondeau consists of thirteen lines of three stanzas, with 
but two rimes — an unrimed refrain after the eighth line and 
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again after the thirteenth, the refrain being the first half of the 
first line, or often merely the first word. Some critic has said 
the idea is to give the refrain a new savor and fragrance at 
each repetition, “to make it seem as though it were the bub- 
bling over of the eighth and thirteenth lines.” The rime 
scheme varies. The most commonly is aabba, aab (refrain), 
aabba (refrain). 

In illustration, the following is Dobson’s adaptation of Voi- 
ture’s rondeau on the difficult art of writing a rondeau :*® 


You bid me try, blue eyes, to write 

A rondeau. What! — forthwith? — tonight? 
Reflect, some skill I have, ’tis true; 
But thirteen lines — and rimed on two — 

“Refrain” as well. Ah, hapless plight! 

Still, there are five lines, — ranged aright! 

These Gallic bonds, I feared, would fright 
My easy Muse, They did, till you — 

You bid me try! 


This makes them nine. The port’s in sight; 
Tis all because your eyes are bright! 
Now just a pair to end with! — 
When maids command, what can’t we do? 
Behold! the rondeau — tasteful, light — 
You bid me try! 


It may be difficult to write this form, yet columnists essay 
the task. King calls this “Rondeau of Printemps:’’® 


Spring trips in beauty down the welcoming road, 
And the bard writes his customary ode, 
Although, poor man, he all too clearly knows 
There is yet time for brief belated snows 

His eager rhapsodies to discommode. 


Soon each bare branch will suddenly explode 
Into green leafage, and will bear a load 
8 From Austin Dobson’s Poetical Works. Oxford University Press. London, 
1923. 


® From What the Queen Said, by Stoddard King, copyright, 1926, by George H. 
Doran Co. Reprinted by permission of Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 
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Of blossoms, as along the orchard rows 
Spring trips. 


The time is near at hand when, like the toad, 
I shall fare shyly forth from my abode, 

And, risking dampened shoes and frostbit toes, 
In road maps bury an inquiring nose, 
Planning — the sedentary life he blowed! — 
Spring trips. 


The same column conductor’s use of the pun, as sought for 
in the rondeau, may not appeal to readers as very good art, 
but they must admit the attempt is ingenious. 


RONDEAU 1° 


I sent her roses, not so much to see 

What their effect upon her heart might be, 
Nor in the hope they might contrive to throw 
Some softly subtle, thaumaturgic glow 
Upon her thoughts with reference to me. 


From such finesse I am entirely free — 

I thrive on simple pleasures, and my glee 
Abounds when, on the lesser winds that blow, 
I scent her roses. 


Wherefore I go rejoicing, sure that she 

Soon may have blossoms, not by two or three, 
But by the untold myriads that grow 

When there occurs in Nature’s changing show 
This stage direction: Exit R.U.E., 

Ice; enter Roses. 


Occasionally a column contributor tries his hand at a ron- 
deau. ‘The Conning Tower” published the following, a ron- 
deau in tribute to Dobson, written by Norreys Jephson 
O’Connor, a former professor of English at Bryn Mawr 
College: 


10 Jbid. Reprinted by permission. 
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RONDEAU 
IN MEMORY OF AUSTIN DOBSON 


, fain would I 
That some one then should testify, 
Saying — “He held his pen in trust 
To Art, not serving shame or lust.” 
Will none? — Then let my memory die 
In after days! 
— AUSTIN DOBSON. 


(In after days) you need not fear 
Neglect, the supercilious sneer, 

For in your verse of polished grace 
There shines reflected Beauty’s face. 


Beside which Truth and Love appear. 

You mirrored many an earlier year — 

A French marquise, a cavalier — 

And showed their worth for us to trace 
(In after days.) 


Your limpid numbers men will hear 

When lines no longer writhe and rear 

Themselves, unrhythmic, interlace 

In vague contortions. Fame will place 

Your name with these we still revere 
(In after days.) 


There are two accepted forms of the rondel in English, both 
established through the efforts of Dobson. The fuller form is 
of fourteen lines, with two rimes, the first and second lines 
being repeated as the seventh and eighth and again as the 
thirteenth and fourteenth. It is divided into three stanzas. 
The thirteen-line form discards the fourteenth line of the 
original form, the poem ending with the repetition of the first 
line as the final line. Here is the scheme of the fourteen-line 
form, capital letters indicating the refrain: ABab, abAB, abba- 
AB. Many varieties of meter and movement are used. 

No column conductor ever wrote so capital a rondel as that 
of Edmund Gosse, but no doubt many would have uttered a 
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cry of delight had they received this as a “contrib.” in the 
morning mail :14 


Underneath this tablet rest, 
Grasshopper by autumn slain, 

Since thine airy summer nest 
Shivers under storm and rain. 


Freely let it be confessed 
Death and slumber bring thee gain; 
Spared from winter’s fret and pain, 
Underneath this tablet rest. 


Myro found thee on the plain, 
Bore thee in her lawny breast, 

Reared this marble tomb amain 
To receive so small a guest! 
Underneath this tablet rest, 

Grasshopper by autumn slain. 


“The Rondel” ?? from Adams’ volume, Jn Other Words, is 
typical of the lightness and humor of the newspaper product. 


Bribery, suicide, crime — 
Ain’t it a deuce of a note 
Trying to fashion a rhyme — 
One that exchanges will quote? 
Why do the papers devote 
Pages and pages to grime, 
Bribery, suicide, crime? 
Ain’t it a deuce of a note? 


Once when the psaltery I smote 
Sounds that were sweet and sublime 

Came; but to-day if a pote 
Echoes the theme of his time — 
Bribery, suicide, crime — 

Ain’t is a deuce of a note? 


‘‘A dainty thing’s the villanelle.” True, and a difficult form. 


11 Contained in Gosse’s New Poems (English edition), published in 1879 by 
Kegan Paul. 

12From In Other Words, by Franklin P. Adams, copyright, 1912, by Double- 
day, Page and Company, Inc. Reprinted by permission of Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Inc. 
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It consists of nineteen lines — five stanzas of three lines each, 
and a sixth stanza, or envoy, of four lines. It has only two 
rimes. The last line of the third, fifth and sixth stanzas re- 
peat the last line of the first stanza; while the first line of the 
first stanza recurs as the final of the second and fourth stanzas 
and as the third line of the last stanza. It is written in either 
anapestic or iambic movement. 

“Villanelle, with Stevenson’s Assistance’?* appears in 
Adams’ collection, Weights and Measures. 


The world is so full of a number of things 
Like music and pictures and statues and plays, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


We’ve winters and summers and autumns and springs, 
We've Aprils and Augusts, Octobers and Mays — 
The world is so full of a number of things. 


Though minor the key of my lyrical strings, 
I change it to major when paeaning praise: 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


Each morning a myrid wonderments brings, 
Each evening a myriad marvels conveys, 
The world is so full of a number of things. 


With pansies and roses and pendants and rings, 
With purples and yellows and scarlets and grays, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


So pardon a bard if he carelessly sings 

A solo indorsing these Beautiful Days — 
The world is so full of a number of things 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


“Nocturne” is the title of a villanelle contributed to the 
‘Tower’ by a contributor who signs himself only “YRAM.” 


The lamps are opals of shimmering blue, 
Gleaming on threads of sifted rain — 
Where lies beauty, if not with you? 
18 From Weights and Measures, by Franklin P. Adams, copyright, 1917, by 


Doubleday, Page and Company, Inc. Reprinted by permission of Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc. 
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A necklace of diamonds, if one knew, 
Matched afar, for a queen in Spain; 
The lamps are opals of shimmering blue. 


The river is streaked with ormolu, 
Gold is poured from a distant train. 
Where lies beauty, if not with you? 


The watchman’s light has an emerald hue — 
Never in life will we meet again — 
The lamps are opals of shimmering blue. 


Here, from my windows the world in view, 
A casket of jewels spread in vain: 
Where lies beauty, if not with you? 


Dearest, we failed when love was new; 
Seeking a shadow where life was plain. 
The lamps are opals of shimmering blue — 
Where lies beauty, if not with you? 


“Villanelle of a Villaness” is an amusing venture by Edwin 
Meade (“Ted”) Robinson, who runs the column on the Cleve- 


land Plain Dealer. It appears in his volume Piping and Pan- 
ning. 
VILLANELLE OF A VILLANESS 14 
She was the daughter of Glubstein the Glover, 
Sooner or later, you’d hear about that. 
I wooed with poems, a lyrical lover. 


“We two shall dwell where the humming birds hover!” 
Thus did I go with the Muse to the mat. 
She was the daughter of Glubstein the Glover. 


“Oh, for a home in the haunts of the plover!” 
(Knowing not plover from Angora cat, 
I wooed with poems, a lyrical lover!) 


Then came the day when she chanced to discover 
What was my wage, and she got me my hat! 
“She was the daughter of Glubstein the Glover — 


14] .4m Piping and Panning, by Edwin Meade Robinson, copyright, 1920, by 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. Reprinted by permission. 
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“Had I the nerve to take her — and to shove her 
Into some dingy old fifth-story flat?” 
I wooed with poems! A lyrical lover! 


“Go!” and the chandelier rattled above her! 
Out on the sidewalk was where I was at! 
(She was the daughter of Glubstein the Glover ; 
I wooed with poems — a lyrical lover.) 


We are told that the triolet is the least important of the 
different French forms, but it lends itself to frank fun, is 
adapted to epigram and satire, and therefore turns up fre- 
quently in the column. It is artificial, having a stanza of eight 
brief lines and triple repetition of the refrain. The first line 
is repeated as the fourth, and the first two as the seventh and 
eighth. The scheme as AbaAabAB, capital letters indicating 
the refrain. 

This series of triolets, entitled ‘“‘Dulcinea Goes in for 
Verse” (Dulcy is one of the famous Adams creations) is 
again from “The Conning Tower” and appears in the collec- 
tion, So There: 


DuLcINEA GOES IN FOR VERSE!5 


I don’t know about Art, 
But I know what I like: 
Not the mind but the heart. 
I don’t know about Art. 
Say, this Flagg’s pretty smart; 
You can have your Van Dyck. 
I don’t know about Art, 
But I know what I like. 


When you want the police, 
They are never around. 
Though the hold-ups increase, 
When you want the police 

The preservers of peace 
Are nowhere to be found. 

When you want the police, 
They are never around. 


15 From So There, by Franklin P. Adams, copyright, 1921, by Doubleday, Page 
& Co. Reprinted by permission of Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 
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When I go to a play, 
It’s amusement I look for. 
I want something that’s gay 
When I go to a play. 
Why, I worry all day — 
What’s a show or a book for? 
When I go to a play 
It’s amusement I look for. 


If you only could write 
Half as well as you talk! 

I was saying last night 

If you only could write 

Half as well, why you might 
Be the best in New York 

If you only could write 

Half as well as you talk! 


Don Marquis is the author of one of the few examples of the 
pantoum for colum use. The form is not often represented in 
English. If the reader is interested, I suggest he read the 
“‘Pantoum of the Pilfered Pup” in the volume, Noah an’ Jonah 
an’ Cap’n John Smith. 

If column conducting is a special art, requiring, as Van 
Doren has said, certain special gifts no one of which in the 
case of any individual columnist can be safely dispensed with, 
then one of the strings to the bow must be skill and dexterity 
in the writing of poetry, albeit sharply edged with humor, 
satire, and wit. To paraphrase Morley, the columnists stand, 
if not upon Parnassus, yet tiptoe upon a little hill. The work 
of the columnist may not live for long. It may be true, refer- 
ring once more to the former conductor of “The Bowling 
Green,” that the race instinctively demands, in most of the 
poetry that it cares to take along with it as permanent baggage, 
a certain honorable sobriety of mood. Yet the mockery of the 
column poets is not always sardonic, and in some of their poems 
we find permanent beauty. Moreover, the imitation of French 
forms discussed in this article is only one side of column art. 
Unhappily, there is not space to speak of their achievements 
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in other forms of poetry. This discussion takes no account of 
the writing of Heywood Broun, H. I. Phillips, Ted Cook — 
to mention only three of a group who depend little upon their 
own poetical efforts, but build their columns along other lines. 

In “The Jesters” Don Marquis defends the brotherhood of 
column wits. Their real job, after all, is to amuse and enter- 
tain, satirize and debunk, and in this they are wholly successful: 


THE JEsTERs1¢ 


WE CANNOT help it, we are cursed 

With an incorrigible mirth ; — 

Although we too have saddened with the clouds that shadow 

The disconsolate Earth; 

Although we too have mourned with all mankind the disillusions of the 
barren years ; — 

Although with all mankind we drink the acrid tears; — 

Although we too have stolen cowering through the nethermost 

Dim crowded hells, 

Where in the common terror of doomed multitudes 

The vague ghost cringes, huddling toward his neighbor ghost, 

And each finds each the mirror of his sins ; — 

Although we too have sought beyond the outmost bounds of space 

A god of our imaginings, 

His will, his form, his face, 

To sink again with baffled wings 

For that we only found familiar riddles there; 

Still, in our ultimate 

Numb moments of despair, 

Still, in our desolate 

Bowed anguish here beneath the whips of fate, 

Still, when we reach the dark way’s darkest end 

And by the blind wall droop with none to friend, 

Then, of a sudden, 

Some perverse humor shakes us, and we laugh! 

Some tricky thought will grip us, and we laugh! 

Some rebel mood will seize us, and we laugh! 

Ho, Jove! loose all your peevish lightnings from the height, 

And slay me, Jove! — but in the end some brother clown 

With desperate mirth will laugh your foolish godhead down! 


16 From Poems and Portraits, by Don Marquis, copyright, 1922, by Doubleday, 
Page and Company, and reprinted by permission from Doubleday, Doran and 
Company. 





THE PUBLICATION OF NEWSPAPERS 
DURING THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


By CuHartes M. THomas 
Long Island University 


A printing press was difficult to move, yet many were moved 
during the Revolutionary War. Those that were not shipped 
from town to town often saw their editors change sides as 
quickly as a chameleon changes color. The well known in- 
fluence of colonial newspapers in the struggle with England 
was equalled only by the influence which the war later had on 
the newspapers themselves. The very nature of the printer’s 
business made neutrality in a civil struggle impossible for him. 
The ordinary inhabitant, even though he favored one side and 
had no desire to be neutral, could remain in a city and conduct 
his business regardless of the fortunes of war if he was 
willing to remain reasonably quiet; but the editor of a newspa- 
per could not remain quiet. The few who tried to remain 
neutral soon discovered such a course to be impossible. The 
files of newspapers published during the years of the war fur- 
nish evidence of the trying experiences of the editors. 

The editors of some colonial newspapers remained loyal to 
England throughout the war, others were true Patriots, while 
a third group changed loyalties as often as was necessary and 
possible. The purpose of this article is to show the services 
and experiences of each group. In doing this it is possible to 
select three editors as typical examples, and to complete the 
story by a comparison with the experiences of other printers in 
various cities. 

John Holt, of New York, furnishes the best example of a 
printer who remained loyal to the American cause throughout 
the war. He had established The New York Journal, or Gen- 
eral Advertiser in 1766 as a weekly paper. He was critizied 
at that time because of the use he made of his knowledge of 
his former employer’s business. It seems that Holt’s most 
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serious breach of professional ethics consisted of assuming for 
his new paper the subscription list of the one on which he had 
formerly worked. The latter was injured considerably, since 
many of the subscribers decided that Holt’s paper was the 
better of the two. Holt prospered in New York during the 
pre-revolutionary period and during the first years of the war. 
He was a zealous advocate of America’s cause at all times. 
His attitude made it certain that it would not be safe for him 
to remain in New York after its occupation by the British, so 
he suspended his paper there with the issue for August 29, 
1776. He was able to move a press and most of his other 
printing material up the Hudson river to Kingston (Esopus). 
The first issue of this paper in Esopus did not appear, how- 
ever, until more than ten months had elapsed. 

Holt resumed publication with the issue for July 7, 1777, 
under the title of The New York Journal, and The General 
Advertiser. This first issue from Esopus carried an editorial 
which is an excellent example of Holt’s style and attitude: 


After remaining for ten months past, overwhelmed and sunk, in a 
sea of tyrannic violence and rapine, The New York Journal, just 
emerging from the waves, faintly rears its languid head, to hail its 
former friends and supporters to assure them, that unchanged 
in its spirit and principles, the utmost exertions of its influence as here- 
tofore, will ever be applied, with a sacred regard to the defense of 
American rights and freedom, and the advancement of true religion 
and virtue, and the happiness of mankind. 


Later in the same editorial he congratulated his fellow sup- 
porters on the firmness with which they had stood the violence 
of the storm, and predicted the ultimate success of the Ameri- 
cans, but expressed the fear that it would be long before the 
enemies were driven entirely out of the country. Holt at- 
tributed the evils that God had placed before the Americans 
to their predominant vices. A laudable attempt was made by 
Holt to inspire confidence in the Continental currency by prov- 
ing that it was backed by sound security, and that it was really 
better, in time of war, than gold and silver. He was much 
worried by the excessive increases in the prices of all com- 
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modities and believed that the restoration of normal prices 
would be of great aid in winning the war. He suggested that 
normal prices could be restored gradually and that the best 
method of doing this was for each person to try to sell his 
goods cheaper than his neighbor did, instead of trying to sell 
them higher. 

The British burned Esopus less than four months after Holt 
published his first isuse there. He fled to Poughkeepsie, again 
being able to move some of his material, aided this time by the 
state. The first Poughkeepsie issue, dated May 11, 1778, 
carried the announcement that the printer was “constrained”’ 
to reduce the size of the paper from a sheet to a half sheet 
owing to his small stock of paper and to his not knowing how 
to replenish it. The Journal remained at Poughkeepsie until 
the end of the war, but suspended publication twice during this 
period. No issues appeared between November, 1780, and 
August, 1781, nor after January, 1782. The editor intended 
to resume publication at Poughkeepsie, but the war was over 
before he could do so. Returning to New York, Holt pub- 
lished the first issue there on November 22, 1783, under the 
title of The Independent New York Gazette — or The New 
York Journal Revived. Holt died in 1784, not living long to 
publish the paper for many months under these more favorable 
conditions; but his wife published the Journal for about a year 
after his death and then sold it to another printer. 

This summary of the interruptions in the publication of his 
paper gives some idea of Holt’s troubles during the war. Ad- 
ditional evidence of his difficulties may be found by reading the 
issues he did succeed in getting printed. Financial problems 
faced Holt at all times, even though he was employed as state 
printer while at Esopus and Poughkeepsie. The first issue 
after the nine-months suspension stated that this interruption 
had been due to several causes, but that lack of financial as- 
sistance was one of the greatest problems. This issue carried 
an announcement that “the price of the subscription will, in the 
future, be due in advance, since that is the only proper way to 
publish a newspaper.” The subscription price had been five 
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shillings the first quarter-year in Esopus, and the loss of the 
publisher had been £100. He therefore raised the price to one 
dollar for the second quarter, hoping to lower it to six shillings 
for the third, but the British forced suspension before the sec- 
ond quarter was finished. During the last period of publication 
at Poughkeepsie the price was “Twelve shillings per year old 
way or an equivalent in current money, country produce or 
goods.” ‘These papers contain frequent notices requesting that 
those behind in their payments settle with the editor without 
delay. The editor once stated that he could have printed a 
better and more useful paper if he had not been forced to 
spend much of his time in other ways in order to support his 
family. 

Scarcity of paper was another problem that faced Holt and 
the other American printers at this time. After reducing the 
size of his paper from a sheet to a half sheet, as mentioned 
above, Holt finally announced, on November 6, 1780, that the 
scarcity of paper would prevent the publication of the paper 
after that week. A short time before this a Massachusetts 
printer, Isaiah Thomas, gave notice of similar difficulties and 


included the following plea as an advertisement in his paper :? 


It is earnestly requested that the fair daughters of liberty in this 
extensive country would not neglect to serve their county, by saving 
for the paper mills in Sutton, all linen and cotton and linen rags, be 
they ever so small, as they are equally good for making paper, as those 
that are larger. A bag hung up in one corner of the room would be 
the means of saving many which would be otherwise lost. If the ladies 
should not make a fortune by this piece of economy, they will at least 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they are doing an essential service 
to the Community — cash given for rags by, I. Thomas. 


General Washington in New Jersey had found is necessary 
to aid the printer of a newspaper near Morristown with over 
twenty-two hundredweight of old tent cloth and rags, and in 
addition had furnished him with a very large amount of white 
paper out of the army’s scanty supply, in order that the sol- 
diers might have a newspaper. 


1 The Massachusetts Spy, April 22, 1779. 
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Washington by this act indicated his opinion of the value 
of these patriot printers to the American cause. The Contin- 
ental Congress also expressed its need and approval of these 
printers by offering, through Richard Henry Lee, to pay the 
cost of moving the Pennsylvania Gazette to York, Pennsyl- 
vania, during the period when Philadelphia was occupied by the 
British. The reason for the official appreciation of these news- 
papers is found in the numerous services rendered by them to 
the patriot cause. The publishers of the Pennsylvania Gazette 
acted as the official printers for Congress. John Holt, while at 
Poughkeepsie suspended his paper the last time so as to be able 
to devote all his time to the printing of the state laws. All 
patriot newspapers were used by the political and military of- 
ficials as a medium for publishing proclamations and spreading 
any desirable information. The military authorities often 
seemed to feel that it was necessary to publish in the newspa- 
pers orders affecting widely dispersed bodies of troops. A 
typical example of this common practice is found in the Boston 
Gazette and Country Journal for March 3, 1777. Colonel 
John Bailey inserted there a notice that, “This is to notify all 
officers belonging to the battalion ordered to be raised in this 
state, under my command, forthwith to march their men to 
Roxbury the place appointed for their rendezvous.” 

The newspapers were frequently used to advertise rewards 
for the capture of deserters from the army. This was probably 
done as much to disgrace the deserter as to effect his capture. 
The following advertisement from the Boston Independent 
Chronicle, for October 31, 1776, probably ruined for all time 
the local reputation of Daniel Pittee: 


BEHOLD A COWARD! 
Headquarters, Ticonderoga, October 22, 1776. 
The public is desired to take notice that Daniel Pittee, Ensign in 
Capt. Timothy Stow’s Company, Colonel Wheetock’s regiment, ap- 
plied at headquarters for a discharge, upon hearing that the enemy were 
likely to attack our lines.) — He was refused and next day deserted 
our camp. This infamous Run-Away, belongs to the South Parish of 
Dedham in the country of Suffolk. 
Published by order of Brigadier General Beeckett. 
Andrew Brown, Major Brigade. 
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This practice was abused at times for personal ends. A no- 
tice in the Boston Gazette stated that a certain advertisement 
which had appeared some weeks earlier offering a reward for 
the capture of a deserter was entirely falsely and maliciously 
inserted. The purpose of so doing was to injure the reputation 
of a good soldier, who had been promoted to a lieutenancy in 
the Company. The correction appeared over the signature of 
a superior officer. The listing of the names of persons officially 
proscribed for aiding the British was another service of these 
newspapers, similar to the advertising of deserters. The list 
of the proscribed persons published in the Pennsylvania Packet 
for June 17, 1778, occupies an entire page. 

The American army was often short of munitions, owing, in 
some cases, to the difficulty of securing saltpetre. A new 
method was discovered of making saltpetre from the earth 
under old buildings, and the directions for the use of this 
method were issued by the chairman of the state saltpetre com- 
mittee and immediately published by Isaiah Thomas in the 
Massachusetts Spy for January 5, 1776. In this case the in- 
formation was thought to be of such importance that the an- 
nouncement was repeated in the two succeeding issues of the 
paper. 

John Holt, while at Esopus or at Poughkeepsie aided the 
American cause in all the ways illustrated above, either in his 
capacity as official printer for the state of New York, or as 
the publisher of the leading patriot newspaper of that state. A 
careful study of the contents of his Journal shows that he de- 
voted between twelve and thirty-one per cent of each issue to 
the publication of official news. An average of about twenty 
per cent of the space in this newspaper was taken up by this 
class of material over a two year period. These percentages 
are arrived at by including as official news all proclamations of 
central or local authorities, recently enacted laws and ordin-- 
ances, and material published “by the order of Congress” or 
at the request of the military authorities. 

Unofficial war news occupied about thirty-five per cent of 
these issues and consisted of descriptions of local military activ- 
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ities, such descriptions copied from other newspapers, military 
reports and rumors which had been received from messengers 
or otherwise, copies of letters from men with the armies, 
and unofficial reports of the acts or debates of legislatures 
which were primarily concerned with military affairs. Articles 
unrelated to the war occupied an average of only five per cent 
of these newspapers, ranging as high as ten per cent in some 
issues and falling as low as two per cent in others. In this five 
per cent of the space we find the obituaries, scientific articles, 
and the news of local non-military events. Little ordinary local 
news is found, probably because it was already well known be- 
fore the paper went to press in these small communities of the 
revolutionary period. Advertisements at times occupied as 
much as forty-five per cent of an issue, but were entirely absent 
from some issues of the paper. Over a two-year period, how- 
ever, advertisements accounted for an average of forty per 
cent of the space.? 

It will be seen from these statistics that over ninety per cent 
of the the contents of Holt’s Journal, exclusive of advertise- 
ments, consisted of war news. This explains why the civil and 
military authorities considered newspapers so valuable. Their 
great service in giving wide circulation to proclamations and 
other official information was acknowledged. Statesmen who 
wished to keep in contact with the general progress of the war 
and with the attitude of all sections of the country found these 
newspapers invaluable. The published letters of such men as 
George Clinton, governor of New York, furnish numerous ex- 
amples of references concerning the sending of a copy of the 
local gazette to a correspondent and the receipt or request of 
such a copy from him. These men seldom quoted a passage 
from a newspaper, but they frequently referred to knowledge 
as gained from them. 

The patriots were not alone in recognizing the importance of 

2 These statements are the result of a survey (by 1/16 columns) of the contents 
of 21 of the 23 issues of The New York Journal or General Advertiser published 
during the year 1781, and of 21 of the 34 issues published in 1778. A similar 


survey of the contents of Rivington’s Gazette shows that advertisements occupied 
about 55% of that newspaper, which was published in New York City. 
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newspapers and in gaining the support of printers. The Brit- 
ish officials also exerted themselves to aid journalists who re- 
mained loyal to England and to secure the support of wavering 
printers. James Rivington is a good example of those colonial 
printers who chose to support the mother country in this strug- 
gle, and who suffered thereby as much or more than John Holt 
and the patriot publishers did by choosing the other side. Riv- 
ington and Holt were competitors before the war. Rivington 
had established his paper in New York City in 1773. He was 
a native of England, a printer, and a man high in his profession 
in that country, but financial difficulties and unsound bank- 
ruptcy legislation combined to bring him to America with 
wealth enough left to enable him to start a newspaper here. 
He chose as a title Rivington’s New York Gazeteer, or the 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Hudson’s River, and Quebec Weekly 
Advertiser. This was a strongly partisan newspaper, favoring 
the government. It was successful, and Rivington soon had a 
large circulation, both locally and in other colonies. He 
claimed at one time a circulation of 3500, which may be an 
exaggeration; but he probably did have the largest circulation 
of any paper in the colony. 

A paper of such pronounced royalist views could not long re- 
main undisturbed in New York after actual fighting began. 
Rivington continued in the same attitude, however, and prob- 
ably had no trouble finding subscribers among Tories, although 
the Whigs boycotted his paper. This action of the Whigs not 
being effective, a group of armed men rode into New York on 
November 27, 1775, broke into the building, destroyed his 
press, and carried away the type, which was later melted into 
bullets for the use of the patriots. This forced Rivington to 
suspend publication of his paper, and he sought safety in Eng- 
land. The British troops occupied the city of New York in 
September, 1776, and Rivington returned to publish his first 
issue on October 7, 1777. The title was soon shortened to 
Rivington’s New-York Loyal Gazette. This remained the title 
until the last year of the war. The fact that he numbered the 
issues continuously from 1773 through all the changes in title 
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shows that he considered this a continuation of the same paper 
which suspended publication in 1775. 

Rivington stated, upon resuming publication in 1777, that he 
wished to 


make his paper subservient to the institutions of government, the restor- 
ation of peace, order and happiness through the continent, by recalling 
the infatuated multitude to the use of their reason — and by convincing 
them how grossly they have been imposed upon by the misrepresenta- 
tions and false glosses of their leaders in sedition and rebellion. 


Such sentiments as these certainly deserved to be rewarded, and 
it is not surprising to find that Rivington was made the royal 
printer and added to the heading of his paper, “Printer to his 
Majesty.” This loyalist printer did not confine his services to 
revealing the misrepresentations of the other side, but indulged 
in perpetrating some of his own. He, in common with the 
other printers of this period, tried to create friction in the 
enemy’s ranks. One means of doing this was provided by the 
frequent capture of letters from officers of the opposing army 
or from government officials. These, altered if necessary, were 
published so as to lead to misunderstandings. The extensive 
publicity thus given to the letters made the incident much more 
important than it could have been without the aid of the news- 
papers. 

George Washington called attention to two examples of Riv- 
ington’s success along this line. Lafayette wrote to Washington 
saying, “A letter from you, relating to the delays of the 
French, makes a great noise at Philadelphia. Indeed it gives 
me pain on many political accounts.” Washington replied that 
he was neither able to avow the letter as published nor to de- 
clare that it was spurious because it was written in great haste 
and no copy was kept of it, and continued: 


But as we know that the alteration of a single word does oftentimes 
divert the sense . . . I shall not be surprised at Mr. Rivington 
having taken this liberty with the letter in question; especially 

as he or they have, I am told, lately published a letter from me to 
Governor Hancock and his answer, which never had an existence, but 
in the Gazette . . . as to asserting that this is a genuine copy of the 
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original, he well knows . . . [there is no danger of convicting] him 
of a falsehood, though both sides are knowing to his talents for lying.® 


Lafayette was satisfied with this explanation and this incident 
had no very serious consequences, but all of Rivington’s efforts 
did not end so happily for the Americans. He published a let- 
ter from Henry Laurens to John Houston which contained re- 
flections upon the ability and honesty of some of the members 
of Congress. A letter in the Pennsylvania Packet for May 20, 
1779, stated that the discussion of this occupied Congress for 
two whole days. Laurens apparently did not deny having writ- 
ten the letter, and the accusations in it probably are not much 
exaggerated; but it would have caused little, if any, trouble if 
it had not been published. 

Rivington’s services in giving wide publicity to official British 
proclamations can be judged to some extent by the fact that his 
paper contained an average of slightly over one proclamation 
to an issue. Each proclamation ranged from one-fourth to 
three or four columns in length. A four-column proclamation 
would cover an entire page, or one-fourth of an issue. The 
average proclamation was not, of course, that long. Copies of 
letters from men in the armies and from government officials 
covered somewhat more space in this newspaper than in Holt’s. 
The brief accounts of local happenings were more than offset 
by the ample treatment of events in Europe. No newspaper in 
the colonies was more copiously furnished with foreign intelli- 
gence. The preéminence of Rivington’s Gazette in this respect 
is not surprising since its royalist clientele included many natives 
of England and many others who were bound to Europe by 
close ties. 

When it became evident that the Americans were going to be 
victorious, Rivington began to prepare for the future. He 
realized that his support of the loyalists had led him into a 
course which had so angered the patriots that it would be dif- 
ficult for his paper to regain their toleration. He acknowledged 
several times that he had not investigated the facts as closely 
as he should, and he promised to do better in the future. One 


3 Writings of George Washington, edited by W. C. Ford, Vol. IX, pp. 225-26. 
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such acknowledgement, in the issue for July 10, 1782, is evi- 
dently a bid for American support. It has been said that, to- 
ward the end of the war, Rivington secretly gave information 
to the American forces, securing thereby his own safety. The 
presence of the British troops in New York, however, pre- 
vented too sudden a change in his editorial policies. Shortly 
after the evacuation of the city by the British, the title of the 
paper was changed to Rivington’s New-York Gazette and Uni- 
versal Advertiser. This was probably intended as a public an- 
nouncement that the editor had laid aside his former sympa- 
thies. However, a careful search of his newspaper does not 
reveal any direct statement to this effect or any clear appeal to 
the Americans. 

Rivington was the only loyalist editor in New York that had 
hopes of being able to continue his paper after the evacuation 
of the city. He seemed to hold this hope to the last. In the 
issue for December 31, 1783, five weeks after the change in 
title, the editor thanks his subscribers, requests their future 
subscriptions, and states that, ‘“‘Next Saturday will produce the 
first publication in the ensuing year,” but this issue for Wednes- 
day, December 31, was the last one printed. Five days later 
the New York Packet carried an advertisement stating that, 
‘Printing materials, consisting of Mr. James Rivington’s whole 
printing office will be disposed of at a private sale for cash 
down.” 

Thus ended the journalistic career of one of the best colonial 
printers, one who had, in 1773, a most promising future. His 
career as a bookseller was not so abruptly terminated. He re- 
mained in New York, was tolerated, and eventually came to do 
a large business in books, but finally became bankrupt again be- 
fore his death. 

The surprising ability of Hugh Gaine in winning the sup- 
port of whichever side seemed most likely to win makes him a 
more interesting character than James Rivington, but also a less 
important one. Gaine was born in Ireland, served an appren- 
ticeship as a printer there and came to America in 1750. He 


4 Isaiah Thomas, History of Printing in America, Vol. I, p. 112. 
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established the New York Mercury in 1752, changing the title 
to New York Gazette, and the Weekly Mercury in 1768. This 
remained the title as long as the paper was published. Instead 
of altering the title to indicate his changing political alignment, 
as Rivington did, Gaine changed the cut or emblem which ap- 
peared with the title of his paper. He first used the king’s arms 
as an emblem, but these were dropped in 1763, for a figure of 
Mercury, which in turn was discarded in 1777 when the king’s 
arms were returned to the title. 

Early in the conflict Gaine decided to remain impartial. As 
the quarrel between the mother country and the colonies became 
more serious, he tried to adhere to this decision; but neutrality 
soon became impossible. Neither party was disposed to be tol- 
erant of such impartiality. Editors either had to take sides or 
“retire to the country.”’ Gaine decided to support the Ameri- 
cans and was a patriot editor for several months. On August 
19, 1776, he spoke of the English ships and sailors up the Hud- 
son river as “those piratical gentry” and later described the 
English fleet in disparaging terms as it was approaching Long 
Island. Even after the battle of Long Island he said, ‘‘Since 
the retreat of our army from Long Island, the enemy have ex- 
tended themselves on the shore and on Tuesday a 
large number of them landed on Blackwell’s Island but 
the shots from our batteries soon made them recross the 
river.”> The British troops occupied the city soon after this 
statement was published, and Gaine fled from New York. 

This did not prevent the publication of the Mercury. Gaine 
got a press and some other material across the river and was 
soon publishing his paper in Newark under the same title and 
with continuous numbering. He found it difficult, however, to 
carry on his business there. It was impossible to get new sup- 
plies of paper, the subscribers were in arrears and scattered, 
and the returns for his efforts were slight. These conditions 
and the additional fact that the American cause seemed hope- 











5 New York Gazette and the Weekly Mercury, Monday, September 9, 1776. 


6 New York Gazette and the Weekly Mercury, Newark Edition, fourth issue 
(No. 1304). 
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less proved to be too much for Gaine’s loyalty to the patriots. 
A careful search of the seven Newark issues fails to reveal any 
such criticisms of the British as were common in the last New 
York editions. Even though he does print news favorable to 
the Americans, the absence of criticism of the British is inter- 
esting considering the personal discomfort they had caused him. 
He was probably considering the possibility of making his peace 
with the British and returning to New York. At least he soon 
was back in New York publishing his paper at his former office, 
but now under the protection of the British. Gaine abandoned 
his Newark press, which later was confiscated and disposed of 
by the government of New Jersey. 

The British were probably more ready to welcome Gaine 
back because of the difficulties they were experiencing trying to 
get out a newspaper in New York. This was during the period 
which Rivington spent as a refugee in England, and the British 
found themselves without a newspaper when they occupied the 
city. Their efforts to publish one are a good indication that the 
authorities considered a paper most useful. They issued a 
newspaper, using the materials and house that belonged to 
Gaine. This paper had the same title as his former paper and 
a continuation of his numbering, and the first issue even bore 
the imprint ‘Published by Hugh Gaine.”* They decided to 
omit this imprint in the later issues, since Gaine was publishing 
his Newark edition at the same time and only a short distance 
away. This New York edition was published by the British 
until about the time of Gaine’s return, but without any name in 
the editorial masthead. This furnishes the unique example 
during the American Revolution of two contemporaneous edi- 
tions of a newspaper being published for more than a month. 
Gaine sometimes printed quotations in his Newark edition from 
the New York paper of the same name. 

The New York edition is usually considered the regular one, 
being bound and referred to with the earlier and later issues of 
this paper, while the Newark edition is bound separately. The 
issues of this paper published by the British were, of course, 


7 New York Gazette and the Weekly Mercury, September 30, 1776. 
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most condemnatory of the Americans. The description of the 
great fire which destroyed much of the city on September 21, 
1776, attributes the catastrophe to the incendiarism of the 
Americans and surpasses all previous criticism of the Ameri- 
cans. This article in the first issue was written in such a man- 
ner as to leave the impression that the editor had been an in- 
habitant of the city when it was under American control and 
that he was not one of those who had come in with the British 
forces. 

The means by which Gaine secured the friendship of the 
British is not known. No copy has been found of the issue of 
the New York edition for the week of November 4, 1776, and 
there is some evidence that there was no issue for this week. 
This may indicate that the British had found it impossible to 
continue publication of the newspaper. In that event they prob- 
ably would have approached Gaine with an offer of protection 
and support if he would return. The evidence clearly indicates, 
however, that the issue of November 11 was published in New 
York by Gaine. This issue not only carried his name in the 
imprint again, but it also contained advertisements of merchan- 
dise which Gaine offered for sale. This editor found no dif- 
ficulty in adapting his attitude to the change. In the issue for 
November 11 he was ably defending the British as “our 
forces,” speaking of the Americans as “the Rebels” and com- 
plaining of the “absurdities and falsehoods with which the 
leaders of the present rebellion endeavor to keep up the spirit 
and opposition of their deluded followers.” There is no es- 
sential contrast between Gaine’s paper after this date and the 
Gazette published by Rivington. 

The British perhaps never fully trusted Gaine,® and he was 
not indispensable to them after the return of Rivington. His 
paper did not enjoy a popularity among the royalists equal to 
that of the Gazette, but Gaine continued publishing the Mer- 
cury without much difficulty until the end of the war. No tend- 
ency to desert the British cause or to attempt to gain favor with 
the Americans is noticeable in his last issues. No issue after 


8 Journal of Hugh Gaine, Printer, edited by P. L. Ford, Vol. I, pp. 52-64. 
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that for November 10, 1783, has been found, and it is probable 
that Gaine made no attempt to print any after the British had 
evacuated the city. He differs in this respect from the corres- 
ponding printer of Philadelphia. Benjamin Towne, of that 
city, started as a patriot printer, changed to a loyalist upon the 
occupation of the city by the British, and then succeeded in 
changing back again when the American forces returned. 
Towne continued to publish his Pennsylvania Evening Post for 
a number of years, but he had lost many subscribers by his 
changes of loyality and he gradually lost power and sank into 
poverty. 

Gaine remained in New York after the war was over, carry- 
ing on his business as a printer and bookseller, but not publish- 
ing a newspaper. He was wealthy enough to invest in sufficient 
New York real estate to make him comfortably rich at the 
time of his death in 1807. There is a generally accepted belief 
that Gaine “humbly petitioned” the New York legislature for 
permission to remain in the city after the war. It seems that 
the earliest contemporary notice of this petition is a pretended 
burlesque of it by Philip Freneau. Such petitions and suppli- 
cations were often attributed to the editors of royalist papers 
but seldom can be proved to be authentic. Examples are found 
of practically the same “‘supplications” being printed in different 
cities with the names changed so as to apply to a local royalist 
editor. They are found in patriot papers and were printed, 
probably, merely for the mirth they afforded.® 

No publisher of a newspaper in the United States had much 
of a chance to lead a peaceful life during the Revolutionary 
War. Most editors were faced with the necessity of choosing 
one of the three alternatives described in this article. A few 
may have lived away from the paths of the opposing armies 
and thereby may have escaped with only minor inconveniences, 
due to shortage of paper and printing materials. Few cities of 
much importance, however, survived the war without having 
been occupied or controlled by first one and then the other 


® Cf. Isaiah Thomas, of. cit., Vol. II, pp. 301, 483, and P. J. Ford, of. cit., Vol. 
I, pp. 52-64. 
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army. The editor could not be neutral and whichever side he 
chose he usually had to flee some day from the opposing army. 
Hugh Gaine and Benjamine Towne were ruined as journalists, 
as were the others who, like them, tried to change sides as 
often as the fortune of war changed. 

Many editors chose to remain loyal to England. If they 
lived in a city that was occupied by the British army, or could 
move into one, all was well as long as that army remained 
there. In the end many of these loyalists chose to emigrate 
rather than to do as James Rivington did. James Humph- 
reys, of Philadelphia, was one of these royalists who chose to 
suspend his paper rather than his principles. He fled from 
Philadelphia, returned with the British, and then again fol- 
lowed them when they withdrew to New York. He, with sev- 
eral other loyalist refugee printers, tried to publish a newspaper 
in New York City under British protection, but again fled with 
them at the end of the war. Humphreys was one of those who 
emigrated to Nova Scotia, was unsuccessful there, and drifted 
back to Philadelphia years later to die there in 1810. 

The fortunes of war brought recognition in the end only to 
the third group of printers. Those who remained staunch pa- 
triots throughout frequently had to flee with their presses, but 
eventually they became the fathers of American journalism. 
There was no better journalist in the colonies than James Riv- 
ington. Neither was there a colonial editor who held higher 
principles than did James Humphreys. American journalism 
owes much to these men and their like, but they chose the side 
that lost and were lost with it. Their equally efficient but not 
superior competitors who chose the side of the patriots were 
the ones who handed on the tradition. It was such men as John 
Holt, Samuel Loudon and Isaiah Thomas who lived to see their 
papers reéstablished, and in some cases, their own memoirs 
printed on their sons’ presses. 

















REPORT OF NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 
RESEARCH IN JOURNALISM 


By Eric W. ALLEN, Chairman! 
University of Oregon 


This is the fourth report made by the Council on Research 
in Journalism. The first was submitted to the conventions at 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, December 30, 1929, and was pub- 
lished in the QUARTERLY.” It reported and analyzed data col- 
lected in the spring and summer of 1929. This first report was 
extremely liberal in its interpretation of what might constitute 
“research” and what might count as “journalism.” As an in- 
itial attempt at surveying the field, it included not only re- 
searches under way, but those completed “in the immediate 
past,’ and investigations not yet begun but to which “thought 
had been devoted and for which tentative plans had been 
made.” In this way a large mailing list, inclusive rather than 
selective, was established of persons without as well as within 
the profession who were interested, or had been interested 
(“immediate past” was very liberally understood by some who 
contributed data) in studying journalistic problems, and this 
list was of great benefit in the subsequent surveys. 

At that early time a large portion of the topics reported as 
“research in journalism’? were so vaguely expressed, were so 
tentative, were so little assimilated to the forms of procedure 
that are recognized by research workers in other departments 
of the university, that the Council decided not to list the pro- 
jects by author and title but to generalize in its report and to 
lay plans for a more definite action the next year. An excep- 
tion was made in the department of “History of Journalism.” 
In this department alone, out of the thirteen departments into 
which the Council had divided the journalistic field, the work 

1 Other members of the Council are Franklin Banner, Pennsylvania State Col- 


lege; Frank L. Martin, University of Missouri; and Frank L. Mott, University 
of Iowa. 


2 JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Vol. VII (March, 1930), pp. 40-54. 
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seemed to be organized along lines sufficiently close to those 
generally recognized in university circles as constituting “‘re- 
search.” Under “History of Journalism,” the Council re- 
ported by title and author fourteen completed researches and 
nineteen under way. 

The second report of the Council was submitted to the con- 
ventions at Boston, December 29 and 30, 1930. It covered 
data collected in the spring, summer and autumn of 1930 and 
was printed in the QUARTERLY.* Its gradual approach to ac- 
ademic standards was expressed in the following introductory 
paragraph: 


It was the plan of the Research Council in making these annual re- 
ports to raise very gradually the standards of discrimination as to what 
could be included. The additional restrictions this year were expressed 
in the request that nothing be reported except projects on which actual 
work had been done or thought expended in 1929 or 1930. The re- 
quest was also made to exclude all supervision of thesis work unless 
the professor’s intention of publishing over his own name was fairly 
immediate and definite. It was also decided to exclude all work of 
graduate students even though they were fairly advanced, unless they 
held at least instructorships or unless they were working full time on 
newspapers. One or two exceptions were made where professors wanted 
the work of their secretaries included. 


These restrictions cut down the length of the list by more 
than half, but the picture still lacked definiteness. “In many 
instances,’ says the report of that year, “a professor has the 
tendency to report six or eight projects more or less related, on 
which he is working. This, of course, is perfectly legitimate, 
but we decided to include his name only once unless his pro- 
jects needed to be classified in quite separate categories.”’ 
Many of the projects still were little more than ideas to be 
worked out in a somewhat indefinite future. 

The next year the Council made no survey of work in 
progress, but applied itself to discussing the possibility of in- 
itiating a system of codperative research by which major prob- 
lems, beyond the resources of any single investigator, could be 


3 JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Vol. VIII (March, 1931), pp. 153-169. 
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attacked. It also investigated the possibilities of obtaining aid 
from various foundations for research in journalism, and of 
gaining recognition from the Social Science Research Council 
and the American Council of Learned Societies. ‘‘Overtures,”’ 
says the report of that year,* read to the conventions at Min- 
neapolis, December 27 and 28, 1931, by Dr. Frank L. Mott, 
‘have been invariably met by the assertion that our Association 
has not yet proved its interest in scholarly research.” The con- 
vention thereupon instructed the Council to resume its annual 
surveys of research work in progress. 

The following report, covering data gathered in the spring 
of 1932, is the result of those instructions. The expense 
amounted to $16.50 for printing and $15.66 for stationery and 
postage, which was charged to the treasury of the A. A. S. 
D. J., the cost of the previous surveys having been borne by the 
chairman. This report, in typewritten form, was forwarded 
by the chairman to all members of the Council, and there was 
some correspondence with a view to drawing up an attempted 
evaluation of the present state of research in journalism. 
Most of the members believed, however, that the time for that 
has not yet come. Therefore, the present report is couched in 
terms merely factual, and the lists below will have to speak for 
themselves. 

It may be stated, however, as a matter of interpretation, 
that this year’s listings are much more closely in line with the 
usual academic product of thesis and dissertation than has been 
the case heretofore, and that the Council is gradually demand- 
ing greater definiteness in reporting, and is tending more and 
more to exclude material that is on the border-line between re- 
search and magazine writing. How close we are coming to 
the point when overtures to the foundations and learned so- 
cieties will not be rebuffed might be a suitable subject for dis- 
cussion at the coming convention. In the meanwhile, the 
following is the evidential material to be presented for the 
year 1932: 


4 JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Vol. IX (March, 1932), pp. 60-65. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS REPORTED 1931 AND 1932 


*Membership in American Association of Teachers of Journalism 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
*Casey, Ralph D., chairman of department of journalism, Minnesota. 
A. B. 1913, A. M. 1923, Washington; Ph. D. 1929 Wisconsin. 
Current Bibliographies in each number of JOURNALISM QuAR- 
TERLY. 
Emig, Elmer J., head of department of journalism, Florida. 
M.A. 1928 Wisconsin. 
Bibliography of Florida Newspapers, 1845-1876. 
To be published in the Florida Historical Quarterly. 
*Parks, Mrs. Elizabeth White, instructor and director of publicity, 
Cornell College. 
A. B. Monmouth 1917, A. M. Iowa 1931. 
Annotated Bibliography (collaborating with Dr. Mott). 
Published as bulletin Iowa school of journalism, 1932. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 
Horiguchi, Robert Y., assistant and graduate student, Missouri. 
B. J. 1931, M.A. candidate 1932, Missouri. 
News Censorship in the U. S., 1920-1930 (M.A. thesis under 
Prof. Sharp). 

To be ready 1932. 

*Hyde, Grant M., professor, Wisconsin. 
A. B. 1910, A. M. 1913, Yale; M. A. Wisconsin 1912. 
Law of the Press. 
Progressing. 

*McKissick, J. Rion, dean, school of journalism, South Carolina. 
M. A. candidate 1932, Wisconsin. 
South Carolina Law Affecting Newspapers (M.A. thesis under 

Profs. Bleyer and Hyde). 

To be ready 1932. 

*Siebert, F. S., assistant professor, Illinois. 
A. B. 1923 Wisconsin, J. D. 1929 Illinois. 
Law of the Press. 
Book to be ready 1932. 

*Wilkerson, Marcus M.., associate professor, Louisiana State. 
B. A. Louisiana State 1924, Ph. D. Wisconsin 1931. 
Louisiana Libel Laws. 
Article to be ready 1932. 
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NEWSPAPER CONTENT 


(Studied from the point of view of public opinion, influence of the 
press, or ethics.) 
Allman, Leo W., director of journalism, University of Wichita. 
A.B. Kansas 1926, M.A. Missouri 1930. 


The American Newspaper—Relation of Press to Society and Gov- 
ernment. 


Book to be ready 1933. 
Barlow, Reuel R., associate professor, Illinois. 
B. A. in J. Wisconsin 1918, A. M. Illinois 1929, Ph. D. candidate 
Illinois 1934. 
Publicity in Government (Ph. D. thesis under Prof. Garner). 
To be published as a book eventually. 


*Barnhart, Thomas F., assistant professor and graduate student, Min- 
nesota. 


B. A. Washington 1930. 
Community Leadership Projects Undertaken by Weekly and Small 
City Daily Newspaper in Times of Depression. 
Ready, 1932. 
Beedon, A. Phillips, instructor, Macalester College. 
B. A. Macalester College 1928, M. A. Minnesota 1930. 
The Relation of Business Paper Advertising to Editorial Matter 
(M. A. thesis). 
Ready. Portion to be published in the Quill. 
Carpenter, Edmund S., instructor and director of publicity, Marquette. 
A. B. Marquette 1923. 
Percentage of Educational News in the Daily Press (for American 
College Publicity Association). 
Ready. 
*Casey, Ralph D., supra. 
Propaganda in the 1932 Presidential Campaign. 
Ready 1933. 
*Cason, Clarence E., professor, Alabama. 
B.S. Alabama 1917, M. A. Wisconsin 1925. 
Social and Literary Significance of Syndicated Fiction in Repre- 
sentative American Weekly Newspapers. 
Ready 1932. 
*Church, George F., assistant professor, Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
A. B. Kansas 1925, A. M. Kansas 1928. 
A Sociological Definition of News. (The social function of news: 
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an attempt to apply the philosophy of John Dewey to a news- 
paper problem.) 

Progressing. 

Flowers, Leslie E., graduate student, Iowa. 

B. A. Graceland College 1929, M. A. Iowa 1932. 

A Study of the Editorial Page of the Des Moines Register in 1931. 
(M. A. thesis under Dr. Mott.) 

Ready 1932. 

Hamilton, John Stuart, working with Dr. Burges Johnson under Car- 
negie fund at Syracuse. 

M. A. Wisconsin. 

Sociologists’ Criticisms of American Newspapers. 

Hart, Hornell, professor of social economy, Bryn Mawr. (See also 
under Kingsbury. ) 

M. A. Oberlin 1910, M. A. Wisconsin 1913, Ph. D. Iowa 1924. 

(1) Trends in the Discussion of Unemployment and Business 
Conditions in Magazines, 1929-32. (Monograph in 

. series issued by President Hoover’s committee on social 
trends. ) 

Ready 1932. 

(2) Trends of Magazine Opinion and Interest in the U. S., 
1905-31. (Chapter in report of President Hoover’s com- 
mittee of social trends.) 

Ready 1932. 

Isley, Mrs. Bliss, instructor, University of Wichita. 

A. B. Fairmount College 1908, M.A. candidate, Wichita, 1933 
under R. L. Crum. 

Newspaper Standards (tentative). 

Kingsbury, Susan M. (and Hornell Hart supra), director, department 
of social economy, Bryn Mawr. 

A. B. College of the Pacific 1890, Ph. D. Columbia 1905. 

News and the Newspapers (presenting a “spectrum” of the ethical 
importance of news stories, and measuring the social value of 
American news,aper today). 

Condensation published in The New Republic, 1930; to be pub- 
lished serially in the JoURNALISM QUARTERLY in 1933. 

*Murphy, Lawrence W., director of school of journalism, Illinois. 

B.A. Wisconsin 1921, M. A. North Dakota 1923. 

Comparison of Codes of the Various Professions (special reference 
to journalism). 
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Ready for publication as book, 1933. 
Pitkin, Walter B., professor, Columbia. 

A. B. Michigan 1903. 

The Interests of the American Consumer (with special reference 
to problems of publishers). 

Ready for publication as a book, 1932. 

*Riegel, O. W., acting director, department of journalism, Washington 
& Lee. 

B. A. Wisconsin 1924, M. A. Columbia 1930. 

Changes in Political Opinion in Regard to the Presidential 
Campaign (showing the influence of the various instrumentali- 
ties for moulding public opinion). 

Ready 1932. 

Simmons, J. O., head, department of journalism, Syracuse. 

B.S. in J. New York University 1914, M. S. 

The Economic Stability of the Newspaper versus its Duty as an 
Agent for Public Service. (Research for Ph. D. thesis, depart- 
ment of economics, Cornell.) 

Progressing. 

Vander Heiden, Frank L., instructor, Marquette. 

Ph. D. Marquette 1929, M.A candidate, Marquette 1932. 

Psychology of Certain Phases of Social News (working under 
Professors O’Sullivan and Brown). 

Walter, Paul, Jr., instructor, New Mexico. 

A. B, Stanford 1921, M.A. candidate New Mexico 1933. 

Social Morality of the Daily Press (a study of the ethics pro- 
pounded in the editorials of newspapers from a sociological view- 
point. Thesis under Dr. Hewett.) 

Weinfeld, William, graduate student in sociology, Minnesota. 

B. E. E. Northeastern University 1929, B. A. Minnesota 1932. 
M.A. candidate Minnesota 1933. 

Social Implications of the Growth of the Chain Daily in the U. S. 
(1927-1932). M.A. thesis under Prof. Willey. 

Willey, Malcolm M., professor of sociology, Minnesota. 

A. B. Clark 1920, Ph. D. Columbia 1926. 

(1) Communication in U. S. (chapter in report of President’s 
committee on social trends, done in conjunction with Dr. 
Stuart A. Rice, Pennsylvania). 

Ready 1932. 
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(2) Monograph on same subject as (1). 

To be published 1932. 

(3) Changes in Political Affiliations of the Weekly Country 
Newspapers in the United States Since 1900. 

Ready 1933. 

(4) The Changing Political Affiliations of Daily Newspapers in 
the United States Since 1900. 

Ready 1933. 


NEWSPAPER CONTENT 


(Studied from the point of view of reader interest.) 
Carter, Bodessa, graduate student, Texas. 
B. J. Texas 1930, M. J. candidate Texas 1932. 
An Analysis of the Feature Stories of the Houston Chronicle 1902- 
32. (M. J. thesis under Professor Reddick). 
Cunningham, Robert E., graduate student, Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege. 
B.S. Oklahoma A. & M. 1931, M.A. candidate Oklahoma A. & 
M. 1932. 
A Study of a Group of Agricultural College News Releases (with 
a view to developing type releases. M.A. thesis under Profes- 
sor Trout.) 
Davis, C. B., instructor, Illinois. 
A. B. Minnesota 1920. 
A Study of Journalistic Style. 
To be published as book, 1932. 
*Dickinson, Burrus, instructor, Illinois. 
Ph. D. Illinois 1930. 
Various problems in sports and financial writing. 
Progressing. 
Donelson, Loren E., graduate assistant, Iowa State College. 
B.S. Iowa State College 1928, M.S. candidate Iowa State Col- 
lege 1932. 
Factors Influencing Reader Interest in Farm Journals. (M.S. 
thesis under Professor Converse. ) 
Fisk, Marjorie C., graduate student, University of Iowa. 
B. A. Iowa 1926, M. A. Iowa 1932. 
Comparison of Journalistic and Literary Writing in Respect to 
Certain Factors of Style. (M.A. thesis under Dr. Mott.) 
Abstract to be published in JouRNALISM QUARTERLY. 
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Gallup, George H., Young & Rubicam, Advertising Agents, New 
York. 

Ph. D. Iowa 1929. 

Surveys of Reader Interest. 

*Henning, A. F., professor, Southern Methodist University. 

Interesting the Reader (views of editors on what kinds of news 
people read and why). 

Book ready 1936, 

*Herbert, H. H., director of school of journalism, Oklahoma. 

A. B. Illinois 1912, M. A. Wisconsin 1918. 

Psychological Effectivenes of Newspaper headlines (particularly as 
to types, decks, appearance, content, and composition). 

Progressing. To be submitted to JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 

Hofford, Herbert M., assistant professor, Penn State College. 

Ph. D. Brown 1923. 

Reader Interest Survey. 

Ready 1932. 

*Olson, Kenneth E., professor, Minnesota. 

B. A. Wisconsin 1920, M. A. Wisconsin 1928. 

Who Reads Your Advertising? 

Published Wisconsin State Journal, Feb. 1, 1932. 

Palmer, Herbert H., associate professor of business English and ad- 
vertising, Syracuse. 

B. A. Amherst 1907. 

Home-delivered Circulation of and Reader-interest in Syracuse 
Papers. (Supplementary study of the attitude of 200 local ad- 
vertisers toward the three papers.) 

Syracuse Papers. (Supplementary study of the attitude of 200 
local advertisers toward the three papers. ) 

Not for publication. 

Rinehart, George R., instructor, West Virginia. 

A. B. DePauw 1930, M.A. candidate Wisconsin 1932. 

Evolution of the Sport Section 1920-30. (M.A. thesis under Ur. 
Bleyer. ) 

*Rogers, C. E., head, department of journalism, Kansas State College. 

B. A. Oklahoma 1914, M.S. Kansas State College 1926, M. A. 
Stanford 1932. (Graduate student and instructor, Stanford, 
1931-32, studying for Ph. D.) 

Survey of Communistic Propaganda Technique. 


Ready 1932. 
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*Ruby, Emery H., director of journalism, Drake. 
A. B. Iowa 1930, M. A. candidate Drake 1932. 
(1) Reading Interests of 1001 School Children in the Comic 
Strips Appearing in the Des Moines Sunday Register. 
(M. A. thesis under Dr. Gallup.) 
(2) A Sociological Evaluation of Reader Interest in Editorial 
and Advertising Features of Des Moines Register and 
Tribune. (Part of M.A. thesis.) 
*Sutherland, Carl T., teacher of English and journalism, Technological 
High School. 

A. B. Georgia 1929, M. A. Oglethorpe 1931. 

Relative proportions of Local, Sectional, National, and Interna- 
tional News in Representative American Newspapers. (M. A. 
thesis 1931, Oglethorpe. ) 

Planning to expand into book. 


SPECIALIZED PRESS 
*Brown, Buford O., associate professor, Stanford; visiting professor, 
,’ ’ 


Florida, 1931-32. 
B. J. Missouri 1912. 
The Weekly Newspaper. 
Ready for publication as book, 1932. 
*Drewry, John E., head, department of journalism, Georgia. 
A. B. Georgia 1921, B. J. Georgia 1922, A. M. Georgia 1925. 
Contemporary American Magazines: An Interpretation of Period- 
ical Journalism. 
Ready for publication as book, 1932. 
*Eide, Richard B., instructor and publicity, State Teachers College, 
River Falls, Wis. 
B. A. Minnesota 1920, M. A. Iowa 1930. 
The Teachers College Press. 
Published, Scholastic Editor, May, 1932. 
Engleman, Buryl F., assistant professor of English, Kent State Col- 
lege, Ohio. 
A.B. Indiana State Teachers College 1926, M.S. candidate 
Northwestern 1932. 
A study of the Rise and Development of the Weekly Community 
or Neighborhood Newspapers in the Chicago Metropolitan 
Area. (M.S. thesis under Professor Harrington.) 
*Fischer, Karl W., assistant professor, Washington and Lee. 
B. S. Indiana 1925, M.A. Indiana 1931. 
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The Rise of Fraternity Journalism. (M. A. thesis.) 
*Ford, Edwin H., assistant professor, Minnesota. 

B. A. Stanford 1915, M. A. Harvard 1927, M.S. Columbia 1928. 

(1) Readings in Literary Journalism. 

(2) The Modern Business Paper. 

*Grossman, Max R., instructor, Boston University. 

B. B. A. 1926, M. B. A. 1930, Ed. M. 1931, Boston University. 

A Study of the Small City Daily Newspapers of New England. 
(M. B. A. thesis.) 

Keller, Chas. W., Jr., assistant professor of advertising, Missouri. 

B. J. Missouri 1929, M. A. candidate Missouri 1933. 

Development of Business Journalism in the United States. (M. A. 
thesis, under Profs. Martin and Morelock.) 

*Patterson, J. C., graduate student, Northwestern. 

B.S. in J. Northwestern 1928, M.S. Northwestern 1932. 

The Humor Magazine as a Record of American Social History 
between 1880 and 1930. (M.S. thesis under Prof. Harring- 
ton. ) 

*Rogers, C. E., supra. 

The Business Press of California. (Ph.D. thesis under depart- 
ment of political science, Stanford.) 

Ready 1932. 

Smith, A. Clarence, assistant professor, Oklahoma. 

B. A. Baylor 1921, M. A. Oklahoma 1932. 

The Effectiveness of Employee House Organs in Promoting Com- 
pany Morale in the Oil Industry. 

Published in the Business Journalist, Chicago, 1932. Hopes to 
have published in book form. 


EDITORIAL METHODS 


(Studied from the point of view of organization and personnel.) 
Beth, Elmer F., assistant professor, Idaho. 

B. A. 1927, M. A. 1928, Wisconsin. 

Variation in the Mechanics of Copyreading and Headline Writing 
on Daily Newspapers. 

Ready 1932. 

*Brown, Buford O., supra. 

Community Correspondence — methods of handling and its im- 
portance in the country paper. 

Ready 1932. 
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*Casey, Ralph D., supra. 
Editorial and News Uniformity in the Contents of Chain Dailies. 
Ready 1933. 
*Desmond, Robert W., assistant professor, Minnesota. 
B. A. Wisconsin 1922, M. A. Minnesota 1930. 
Newspaper Reference Libraries. 
Ready for publication as book, 1932. 
*Patterson, Helen M., assistant professor, Wisconsin. 
A. B. Kansas 1917, M. A. Wisconsin 1925, studying for Ph. D. at 
Wisconsin. 
Publicity for Organizations. 
To be published as book. 
*Rogers, C. E., supra. 
Journalistic Vocations. A survey of opportunities in journalism. 
Published as a book, February, 1931. 
*Wright, Charles A., instructor, Temple University. 
B. S., 1922, M. A., 1931, Pennsylvania. 
Reporting of Everyday Affairs. 
Book, ready, perhaps, 1932. 


BUSINESS, MECHANICAL, AND ADVERTISING PROBLEMS 


*Banner, Franklin, head, department of journalism, Penn State College. 
A. B., B. J., 1919, M. A., 1920, Missouri; D. of J. London 1925. 
Methods of Economy Employed by Pennsylvania Publishers in the 
Mechanical and Business Departments. 

Ready 1932. 

*Barnhart, Thomas F., assistant professor, Minnesota, graduate student 

under Dr. Casey. 

B. A. in J. Washington 1930. 

Weekly Newspaper Economies in 1931 and 1932. 

Published by N. E. A. Research Bureau, April, 1932. 

Bell, Kenneth, instructor in advertising, Missouri. 

B. J. Missouri 1928, M. A. candidate, Missouri, 1933. 

Radio Advertising. (M.A. thesis under Profs. Martin and John- 
ston. ) 

*Brown, Buford O., supra. 

(1) Commercial Printing (an asset or a liability to the country 
paper). 

Publication expected 1932. 

(2) Possibilities of Promoting Display and Classified Advertising 
in the Country Paper. 
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Publication expected 1932. 
*Doan, Edward N., assistant professor of English, Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, Peoria, Ill. 
B. A. Ohio Wesleyan 1926, M.A. Wisconsin 1928. 
(1) Radio Broadcasting and Newspaper Competition. 
To be published in National Printer Journalist, 1932. 
(2) Chain Newspapers in the United States. 
To be published in JoURNALISM QUARTERLY, December, 
1932. 
*Eide, Richard B., supra. 
Tell It to the Engravers. 
Ready 1932. 
*Graves, Alfred J., instructor, Kansas. 
A. B., 1921, A. M., 1930, Kansas. 
Compilation of Cases in Business Management of Newspapers. 
Under way on material for book. 
Masche, W. Carl, teaching assistant, department of sociology, Minne- 
sota. 
B. A. Minnesota 1930, M. A. candidate, 1932, Minnesota. 
Factors Involved in the Consolidation and Suspension of Daily 
Newspapers in the United States since 1900 (a statistical study 
in social change). (M.A. thesis under Prof. Willey.) 
*Mason, Edward F., assistant professor, Iowa. 
A.B. Whitman College 1908, B. Litt. Columbia 1913, M.A. 
Idaho 1927. 
News Illustration. (In collaboration with Vernon Pope, Sunday 
editor, Des Moines Register.) 
To be published as a book. 
*Olson, Kenneth E., supra. 
Newspaper Advertising Typography. 
Book, ready, 1932. 
*Sanders, Charles L., associate, Iowa. 
B. J. Missouri 1919, M.A. candidate, Iowa, 1933 (unde: Dr. 
Mott). 
The Marketing of Newspaper Space. 
Book, ready, 1933. 
Taylor, Genevieve, graduate student, Iowa. 
A. B. Iowa 1929, M.A. Iowa 1932. 
A System of Accounting for a Country Weekly. (M.A. thesis 
under Prof, Lazell.) 
Ready 1932. 
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*Walker, Gayle C., director, school of journalism, Nebraska. 

A. B., 1924, M.A., 1930, Nebraska. 

Decline in Advertising Volume in Nebraska Country Weekly 
Newspapers, 1929-31. 

Ready 1932. 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNALISM 
*Allen, Eric W., dean, school of journalism, Oregon. 

B. A. Wisconsin 1901. 

Public Opinion and Foreign Affairs. 

Ready 1932. 

Bruce, Mrs, W. J., graduate student, Oregon. 

B. A. Oregon 1931, M.A. candidate, Oregon, 1933. 

Priority in Newspaper Innovations as between John Walter II and 
James Gordon Bennett. (M.A. thesis under Prof. Allen.) 

Cowan, Joseph B., assistant professor, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth. 

B. J. Missouri 1929, M. A. candidate, 1932, Missouri. 

The International Press Exhibition, Cologne, Germany, 1928 (de- 
scription and significance of exposition with background mate- 
rial. M.A, thesis under Prof. Morelock.) 

*Desmond, Robert W., supra. 
A study, untitled, of the world press and foreign news. 
*Luxon, Norval Neil, instructor, Ohio State. 

B. S., 1923, M. A., 1931, Ohio State. 

The Periodical Press and Woodrow Wilson’s Mexican Policy. 
(M. A. thesis.) 

McGinnis, R. J., assistant professor of English, Miami University. 

A. B. Miami 1921, Cer., Sorbonne, Ph. D. candidate, Montpellier, 
1933. 

Recent Restraints on Freedom of the Press and Causes in United 
States and Abroad. 

Book, ready, 1933. 

*Nafziger, Ralph O., assistant professor, Wisconsin. 

B. A., 1921, M. A., 1930, Wisconsin, Ph. D. candidate, Wisconsin, 
1933. 

The Newspapers and Public Opinion in the United States Regard- 
ing the War in Europe, 1916-1917. (Ph. D. thesis under Profs. 
Bleyer and Potter) : 

Shoemaker, Elsie, associate in English, Southwestern State Teachers 
College, Oklahoma. 

A.B. Phillips University 1918, M.S. in J. Northwestern 1926, 

studying for Ph. D. at Missouri. 
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Comparison of Crime Treatment in Mexican and United States 
Newspapers (Ph. D. thesis under Prof. Martin). 


HISTORY OF JOURNALISM 
Allen, Chas. L., assistant professor, Illinois. 
B. A. North Dakota 1924, M.A. Illinois 1927, Ph. D. candidate, 
Illinois, 1934. 
Journalism in the Age of Swift. (Ph. D. thesis under Prof. Gra- 
ham, English Department). 
Probably to be published in the Modern Language Review. 
Bakeless, John, assistant professor, New York University. 
B. A. Williams 1918, M.A. Harvard 1920. 
The Literary Great in Journalism. 
*Casey, John H., professor, Oklahoma. 
B. J. Missouri 1920, M. A. Stanford 1930. 
History of the National Editorial Association, 1885-1935. 
Book, ready, 1935. 
*Cason, Clarence E,, supra. 
The “saddle-bag” or migratory press in the Southern states during 
the Civil War period. 
Ready 1933. 
Chamberlin, Dean, instructor, Dartmouth. 
A.B. Dartmouth, A. M. Columbia, Ph. D. candidate, Columbia, 
1935. 
XVth Century Compendiums. (Ph. D. thesis, department of Eng- 
lish, Columbia.) 
Clifford, Myrtle L., professor, Intermountain Union College, Helena, 
Montana. 
M. A. Montana 1932. 
Three Pioneer Women of Montana. (M. A. thesis.) 
*Gramley, Dale H., head, courses in journalism, Lehigh University. 
A. B. Albright College 1926, M.S. Columbia 1929, M.A. (His- 
tory) candidate, Lehigh. 
Pennsylvania Journalism During the Revolutionary War. (M.A. 
thesis. ) 
*Housman, R. L., associate professor, Montana. 
B. A. Missouri 1922, M.A. Missouri 1925, Ph. D. candidate, 
Missouri, 1934. 
Territorial Newspapers of Montana—1846—1889 (Ph. D. thesis). 
*Jennings, Kenneth Q., assistant professor, Rutgers. 
Litt. B. Rutgers 1924. 
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History of Journalism in New Jersey (a comprehensive study as 
authorized by the New Jersey Press Association). 
Book, ready, 1933. 
Johnston, Florence W., graduate student, Iowa. 
B. A. Grinnell College 1927, M.A. Iowa 1932. 
History of the Iowa Press Association. 
Published, 1932-33, Iowa Publisher. 
Jenson, Andrew, Church Historian, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Gathering history of the Mormon Press. 
Merrill, H. R., professor, Brigham Young University. 
B.S. Utah State Agricultural College 1916, M. S. Columbia 1930. 
History of the Weekly Press in the State of Utah. 
Progressing. 
Miller, Dale, graduate student, Texas. 
B. J. Missouri 1930, candidate for M. J., Texas, 1932. 
Frank P. Holland, Journalist of the South. (M. J. thesis under 
Prof. Thompson. ) 
*Mott, Frank L., director, school of journalism, Iowa. 
Ph. B. Chicago 1907, Ph. D. Columbia 1919. 
History of American Magazines 1850-1930. 
Book to be published by D. Appleton & Co., 1934. 
*Murphy, Lawrence W., supra. 
History of Illinois Press Association, 1865 to date. 
Ready 1932. 
Parten, Ailese, instructor and director of publicity, Baylor College. 
B. A., B. J. Baylor College 1925, M.S. Columbia 1932. 
The Dallas News (a study of its contribution to the growth of the 
Southwest. M. S. thesis.) 
*Riegel, O. W., assistant professor, acting director of department of 
journalism, Washington and Lee. 
B. A. Wisconsin 1924, M. A. Columbia 1930. 
(1) History and Analysis of the Press of Virginia. 
Part of project published as a bulletin, 1932. 
(2) James J. Strang —a Biography. 
Book, ready, 1933. 
Rigler, Frank, instructor, College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas. 
B. J. Texas 1930, M. J. candidate, Texas, 1932. 
History of San Antonio Express. (M.J. thesis under Prof. 
Thompson. ) 
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Stanley, Edith, graduate student, Iowa. 

A. B. Simpson College 1928, M.A. Iowa 1932. 

A Re-Appraisal of William Bradford. (M.A. thesis under Prof. 
Lazell. ) 

Turnbull, George, professor, Oregon. 

A. B., 1915, M.A., 1932, Washington. 

Oregon Newspaper History (emphasis on economic, social, and 
cultural influence, rather than names and dates. Some of ma- 
terial used in M. A. thesis.) 

First section ready 1932. 

*Waldrop, A. Gayle, associate professor, Colorado. 

A. B. Southwestern University 1919, B. Litt., 1922, A. M., 1927, 
Columbia. 

Editorials of the “Dean” of Colorado Editors, L. C. Paddock, 
Boulder Daily Camera, 1893 to 1929 (to give history of Amer- 
ican mind in years covered, editorial influence, influence on edi- 
tor). 

Book, ready, 1932. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 
*Allen, Eric W., supra. 
This report. 
Blackwell, R. E., instructor and director of public relations, Franklin 
College. 
A. B. Franklin 1924, candidate for A. M., Indiana, 1932. 
An Achievement Test in Journalism. (A. M. thesis.) 
*Cason, Clarence E., supra. 

Experiments in the Teaching of the Material Content of Current 
Newspapers, Magazines, and General Books as an Adjunct to 
Professional Training in Journalism. 

Ready 1932. 

Gilbert, Marjorie, graduate student, Iowa. 

B. A. Iowa 1929, M. A. Iowa 1931. 

A Course of Study in Journalism for Iowa High Schools. 

Published bulletin. 

*Gramley, Dale H., supra. 
News and Editorial Manual for College Newspaper Staffs. 
Book, ready, 1932. 

*Grossman, Max R., supra. 

New Methods of Teaching Feature Story Writing — 1931 
(Ed. M. thesis, Boston, 1931). 
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*Mason, Edward F., supra. 
Correlations in Journalism Curricula. 
Ready for JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 1933. 
*Murphy, Lawrence W., supra. 
A Study of College News. 
Book, ready, 1932. 
Turnbull, George S., supra. 
Size of Journalism Field. 
Published in JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, June, 1931. 


TEXTBOOKS 


Benson, Ivan, assistant professor, University of Southern California. 
B. A. Stanford 1920, M.A. Kansas 1928, studying for Ph. D., 
University of Southern California. 
Fundamentals of Journalism. 
Published as a book by Prentice-Hall Inc., 1932. 
Chace, E. K., assistant departmental supervisor of English, Albany, 
N. Y. 
Ph. B. Brown 1926, A. M. candidate, Rutgers, 1933. 
Text on Elementary Journalism. (A. M. thesis.) 
Expects to publish as book. 
Dill, W. A., assistant professor, Kansas. 
Loaded Copy — a work-manual for copyreaders. 
Ready 1932. 
*Grehan, Enoch, head of department of journalism, Kentucky. 
A. B. Transylvania College, Kentucky, 1894. 
Words with Reference to Development of Journalistic Vocabulary, 
with Accuracy, Precision and Ease. 
Probably book. 
*Reed, Perley Isaac, head of department of journalism, West Virginia. 
A. B. Marietta College, Ohio, 1912, Ph. D. Ohio State University 
1916. 
Textbook on English Composition for University Students (jour- 
nalistic methods stressed). 
Ready, 1933, book. 
*Wortman, Helen Zene, head of department of journalism, Baylor 
College. 
B. J. Missouri 1923, M. A. Wisconsin 1926. 
High School Journalism. 
To be published as book. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Emig, Elmer J., supra. 
University Presses. 
Published in School and Society, 1931. 
Thackrey, Russell I., instructor, Kansas State College. 
B.S. Kansas State College 1927, M.S. candidate, Kansas State 
College, 1932. 
The Journalistic Method of Eugene O’Neill (M.S. thesis under 
Prof. Davis). 
Vance, Earl L., assistant professor, Florida State College. 
A. B. Baylor University 1924, M. A. Pennsylvania 1925. 
Writing as an Art. 
Book, ready, 1932. 
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Assisted by THomaAs F. BARNHART 


University of Minnesota 


FOREWORD 


“The Press as a Factor in International Relations,” by Paul F. Douglass and 
Karl Bémer, is one of the most important contributions published within the fields 
covered by this Bibliography in the June—September period. The study may be 
found in the July issue of The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. In general, Chapter I consists of a descriptive account of the 
organization of the press at the Disarmament Conference. Specifically, it con- 
tains a careful analysis of the great volume of news sent from Geneva, the tech- 
nical facilities available for such news transmission, and a list of the press cor- 
respondents accredited to the Conference, classified according to nationality. 
News sources are discussed, and the various “pressures” exerted upon the corre- 
spondent are described under the heading, “The ‘Geneva Environment’ of the 
Correspondents.” 

Chapter II, entitled “The International Combination of News Agencies,” is an 
exposition of the elaborate and significant combination of organizations for the 
interchange of news reports in international life; in brief, the “four major agen- 
cies,” the Associated Press, Havas, Wolffs, and Reuters. Much of the material 
is familiar ground to the newspaperman and teacher of journalism. The 
writers fail to mention the place in international newsgathering of the great 
associations that are not members of the “ring combination,” such as the United 
Press, for example. Chapter II would have been of greater value to the lay 
reader had a paragraph or two been inserted descriptive of the place occupied by 
the agencies not within the “ring.” 

The organization of foreign correspondents in Berlin is the heart of Chapter 
III. It is to be inferred that such organization is fairly typical of the press and 
diplomatic relationships in other European capital cities. 

Other articles in this Bibliography to which special attention should be paid 
are: 

“Art of the Copy-Reader,” by Kittredge Wheeler, American Mercury for July. 

“Working for Hearst,” by R. L. Burgess, the New Republic for August 10. 
(See also Fremont Older’s reply.) 

“False News from Germany,”by S. M. Bonton, American Mercury for Sep- 
tember. 


” 
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“Matson Describes the Ideal Editorial Writer,” by Carlton K. Matson, 
Scripps-Howard News for July. 

J. H. Finley’s article in the September number of Scientific Monthly on the in- 
creased attention paid to science news by the press is important. In the same 
issue Dr. Robert A. Millikan and Dr. Harold G. Moulton make some interesting 
observations for the improvement of Science Service, the newspaper syndicate. 

Attention should be paid to Douglas C. McMurtrie’s four articles in the Na- 
tional Printer Journalist on pioneer printing in various states. 

A good deal of space is devoted in the journalism professional journals to the 
relationship of radio and the press, especially the protest of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association against alleged favors shown to radio at the ex- 
pense of newspapers. This subject will no doubt come to a boiling point at the 
mid-winter meetings of the various great publishing and news-gathering associ- 
ations. There is every indication that the radio-newspaper battle is not yet to be 
settled by “peaceful mediation” without a few preliminary “skirmishes.” 

Vanity Fair for August runs a page of photographs of American foreign cor- 
respondents and for October a layout of pictures of sports columnists. 


CENSORSHIP 


Anonymous. Editor Again Under Machado Ban. E&P 65:7 p8, 
July 2. 
J. T. Wilford of Havana American escapes deportation for criticism of 
government. 

Freeman Ban Upheld in Federal Court. E&P 65:17 p10, Sept. 

10. 


Judge says postmaster acted within his powers in holding two issues of 
Haldeman-Julius magazine from mails. 

—— In the Driftway; War Censorship. Nation 134:3494 p702, June 
22. 


The Drifter comments on a review in the London Diary of Les secrets de la 
censure pendant la guerre, by two press censors, Marcel Beyer and Paul 
Allard. The book contains a quantity of interesting facts about the manu- 
facture of public opinion in France during the war. The French press, for 
instance, “was not allowed to indulge in sensational stories about German 
atrocities and, especially, about German offenses against women and chil- 
dren. They were not, as a rule, permitted to paint fantastic pictures of 
Germany’s inevitable doom. The French took the very ~:usible view that 
the war would last a long time, and that the French public should be pre- 
pared for prolonged hardships. But the gospel of hate and fight-to-the-last- 
man-and-last-penny was even more rigidly kept up than in England.” 

—— Minneapolis Police Suppress Weekly. E&P 65:12 pll, Aug. 6. 
Issue of Public Press confiscated when it reappears again after being sup- 
pressed a year ago. 

Johnson, Albin E. Moral Disarmament Treaty Seen as New Aid to 
Censorship. E&P 65:7 p19, July 2. 
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Proposal of Polish delegation calls for “control of tendentious thoughts and 
their expression which might create ill-feeling between peoples.” 
Kudell, Earl. United States News Man Tells Experiences During 
Siamese Coup d’Etat. E&P 65:12 p12, Aug. 6. 
Strict censorship and clogged cables retarded flow of news to world press. 
Manning, George H. Mail Censorship, Radio Lottery Bills stranded 
in Congress. E&P 65:10 p12, July 23. 


CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. Circulations Hold Near 1929 Peak; Advertising Rates 
Held Firm. E&P 65:10 p5, July 23. 
The decline in newspaper circulations has not materialized after two and 
one-half years of depression. Morning, evening, and Sunday newspapers for 
the six months ending March 31, 1932, held their total circulations within a 
decimal fraction of 1 per cent of the total noted for the six months ending 
September 30, 1931. Morning circulation actually showed a gain for the 
period. 

—— Maintaining Your Mail Circulation. Publishers Service 3:18 p7, 
Sept. 15. 

—— Newspaper Subscribers Buy More Than Casual Readers. Amer- 

ican Press 50:12 p10, Sept. 

Pacific Coast Circulators Trade Ideas. Publishers Service 3:16 
p3, Aug. 18. 





CoMMUNITY JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. City Daily Can Never Fill Place of the Weekly Paper. 
American Press 50:10 p30, July. 

—— Doubts Success of N. E. A. Plan. American Press 50:11 p9, 
August. 

Economies in the Weekly Newspapers. Pacific Printer and Pub- 

lisher 48 :2 p31, Aug. 

A resumé of the economy study undertaken by the department of journal- 

ism, University of Minnesota. 

N. E. A. Elects Craemer President; Considers Reorganization. 

E&P 65:11 p12, July 30. 

—— Zeal for Community Improvement Won Prize for Greenwich 
Press. E&P 65:10 p16, July 23. 


Intelligent planning and codperation with civic bodies brought wholesome 
changes in government in Greenwich and newspaper captured National Edi- 
torial Association community leadership trophy. 


Baker, William, and Wheaton, Glen. H. E. Wheaton of Hokoh 
(Minn.) Chief Puts Many Chuckles into Paper. Linotype News 
11:1 p6, July. 
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Barnhart, Thomas F. Price-Lining Is Essential in Weekly Newspaper 

Advertising. Publisher’s Auxiliary 67:36 p5, Sept. 3. 

Newspaper Production Contest Report. National Printer Jour- 
nalist 50:9 p30, Sept. 

A review of the NEA Production Contest as viewed by one of the judges. 
Casey, John H. Country Newspaper Is Strictly American. Sooner 
State Press 25:1 p4, Sept. 17. 

The N. E. A. Holds Own, Works on Despite Handicap of Try- 
ing Year. Inland Printer 89:5 p33, August. 
Church, George F. Country Correspondence: Space Filler or News? 
1932 Official Proceedings of N. E. A., p81. 
Crim, Walter H. The Responsibility of a Country Editor to His Com- 
munity. 1932 Official Proceedings of N. E. A., p99. 
Johnson, Arthur. Data from Twenty-five Newspapers Show Special 

Editions Are Profitable. Iowa Publisher 4:6 p15, June. 

Miller, Clay. This Chain of Weekly Papers Met the Slump and 

Licked It. American Press 50:12 p2, Sept. 

The editor of the Woodyard publications reviews management economies. 
Rand, Clayton. Will the Weekly Press Survive— How? National 

Printer Journalist 50:7 p15, July. 

p15, July. 

Roe, Herman. Report of Field Director of National Editorial Associ- 
ation. 1932 Official Proceedings of N. E. A., p29. 
Sokol, Howard. Should the Weekly Take Sides? Quill 20:8 p9, 

August. 


Iowa State College student reviews opinions of three publishers regarding 
stands in municipal ownership fights. 








Epiror1i4AL METHODS AND PROBLEMS 


Anonymous. Daily Balks Political Favoritism in Distribution of Relief 
Jobs. E&P 65:11 p18. 

Campaign of the New York World-Telegram. 

—— Daily’s Safe Driving Campaign Cut Year’s Claims 68 Per Cent. 
E&P 65:4 p20, June 11. 

—— Group Supporting Smith. E&P 65:5 p15, June 18. 
Scripps-Howard newspapers take stand for former New York governor as 
their choice for Democratic presidential nominee. 

—— Lippmann vs. Hearst in Radio Debate. E&P 65:10 p10, July 23. 
New York Herald-Tribune writer assails publisher’s views on international 
debts. 

—— 20-Mile River Drive in Spokane a Monument to Daily’s Efforts. 
E&P 65:11 p33, July 30. 
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Civic development department of Spokane Spokesman-Review was a big 
factor in obtaining deeds to land for scenic driveway. 

—— Weekly’s Drive Bans Resort Gambling. E&P 65:12 p10, Aug. 6. 
Long Beach paper exposes conditions and Governor Roosevelt orders places 
closed. 

Finley, J. H. Diffusion of Science: the Press. Scientific Monthly 

35:3 p214, Sept. 
Associate editor of the New York Times writes scientific progress today is 
so rapid and constitutes such real news that no paper can afford to ignore 
its contribution to human welfare. The press once paid little attention to 
such gatherings as those of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and the British Association. Now the proceedings of the impor- 
tant scientific and engineering societies are often fully reported. Organiza- 
tions like Science Service unquestionably improve newspaper standards by 
revealing what is real science news. 

Morgan, Howe V. Entertainment or Enlightenment. Quill 20:7 p8, 
July. 

Walker, Jerome H. Dailies’ 10-Year Drive Climaxed by Dedication 
of Albany Port. E&P 65:4 p36, June 11. 

Evening News and Knickerbocker Press receive credit for promoting 
$20,000,000 port. 
EpiroriAL WRITING 


Matson, Carlton K. Matson Describes the Ideal Editorial Writer. 
Scripps-Howard News 6:7 p4, July. 


Cleveland Press editorial writer gives theoretical and practical prerequisites. 
EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Aue, John F. D. Look for a Country Weekly. Matrix 17:6 p9, Aug. 
A California publisher advises graduates of schools of journalism to enter 
rural field. 

Anonymous. Classifying the Journalism Schools. National Printer 
Journalist 50:7 p23, July. 

O’Sullivan, J. L. Journalism Schools Help Publishers. National 
Printer Journalist 50:6 p28, June. 


ETHICS 


Anonymous. A Sob Sister Speaks Out. Publishers’ Service 3:15 p3, 
Aug. 4. 

—— Journalistic Ethics. Christian Century 49:38 p1125, Sept. 21. 
Comments on the dismissal of Robert S. Allen and Drew Pearson from their 
newspapers. They are co-authors of Washington Merry-Go-Round. Pub- 
lishers have right to protect themselves from correspondents who want to be 
accredited representatives when they are gathering their material and irre- 
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sponsible and anonymous free-lances writing for publications other than 

their own newspapers. 

Perhaps the Public Has Been Maligned; Evening Graphic Sus- 

pends Publication. Christian Century 49 p901, July 20. 

Burgess, R. L. Working for Hearst. New Republic 73:923 p340, 

Aug. 10. Discussion of Mr. Burgess’ article by Fremont Older in 
correspondence column. 72:928 p128, Sept. 14. 
Former Hearst man makes attempted analysis of the personality and place 
of Mr. Hearst. Well-seasoned article, critical in tone but displaying that 
Mr. Burgess admires certain characteristics of his former boss. Mr. Older 
replies, declaring Burgess’ account “highly fictionized.” Older defends 
Hearst by citing latter’s fight to obtain justice for Tom Mooney and he 
closes his letter to The New Republic with the comment: “Speaking for my- 
self, my fourteen years as a Hearst editor have been the happiest of the 
forty-eight I have spent as a newspaper man.” 

Watts, Harvey M. Bread and the Circus. Quill 20:9 p3, Sept. 

Staff member of Temple University school of journalism attacks editorial 
irresponsibility. 





ForEIGN News SOURCES AND ForREIGN PREsS 


Anonymous. China’s Mosquito Newspapers. Literary Digest 114:2 

pl0, July 9. 
“Mosquito” newspapers are the outgrowth of crushing censorship formerly 
placed on legitimate journals. They have small working capital and adopt 
“fly-by-night” tactics. Papers emanate from the foreign-controlled areas of 
Shanghai where the censorship cannot be effectively applied. 

—— Fascism Alters Code of Journalism. E&P 65:11 p40, July 30. 
Italian newspapermen no longer have “freedom of conscience,” after clause 
to that effect is ruled out. 

Press Corruption in China. Literary Digest 114:12 p12, Sept. 17. 
Charge made in Shanghai People’s Tribune that Chinese government spends 
money bribing newspapermen and news agencies. 

—— United States Writer Accused by Japanese. E&P 65:6 p8, June 
25. 


A. T. Steele, New York Times correspondent at Mukden, China, forced to 
take refuge in the United States consulate at Harkin because of charges 
made by Japanese officials that he had acted as an agent of the League of 
Nations commission of inquiry. 

Bonton, S§. M. False News from Germany. American Mercury 27: 
105 p30, Sept. 
Reporting has created for Americans “a picture of a Germany which does 
not exist — a picture built up of a combination of wishes, fears and preju- 
dices.” Mr. Bonton says the chief reason for this is the obligation resting 
on most of the American correspondents in Berlin to make their reports con- 
form to American prejudices, coupled with the dubious nature of their news 
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sources. The American government’s official reporting has been quite as 
bad, and even more damaging in its results. The author of this article 
represented American newspapers in Stockholm and Berlin. 

Brandenburg, George A. Differences in British and United States Re- 
porting Told by John Steele. E&P 65:18 p36, Sept. 17. 

English officials must know reporters well before they will give out infor- 
mation to them. 

Close, Upton. Newspapermen and the Pacific Asian Crisis. Quill 
20:6 p10, June. 

Douglass, P. F., and Bémer, K. Organization of the Press at the Dis- 

armament Conference; Relationship Between Journalism and Di- 
plomacy. Chapter II. The International Combination of News 
Agencies. Chapter III. The Organization of the Foreign Press 
in a Capital European City. Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences 162 p245, July. 
Three important articles bearing the general title, “The Press as a Factor in 
International Relations,” prepared for the National and World Planning 
edition of the Annals. The chapter headings in the citation speak for them- 
selves. This contribution is one of the most important in the field encom- 
passed by the Bibliography during the June to September period. Dr. 
Boémer is the director of the Foreign Press Division of the German Institute 
for Newspaper Research. Dr. Douglass is Fellow in Political Science at the 
University of Berlin and is the author of “The Newspaper and Responsi- 
bility.” 

Roche, John F. Uninterpreted News of Russia Puzzles Prejudiced 
World, Says Duranty. E&P 65:3 p5, June 4. 

Vast social and racial differences between Soviet and the West make cover- 


age of Soviet activities difficult job in opinion of Moscow correspondent of 
New York Times. 


History AND BIOGRAPHY 
Anonymous. Born 38 Years Too Soon. Matrix 17:6 p13, Aug. 


Women in journalism were not looked upon with favor in last century, 
according to W. C. Brann, then editor of the Iconoclast, whose comment ap- 
peared in the late eighties. 


—— Chicago Tribune 85; Started in Shack. E&P 65:5 p53, June 18. 


First issue, June 10, 1847, consisted of 400 copies printed on hand press. 
McCormick bought interest in 1855. 


—— Ellen B. Scripps Passes on at 95. American Press 50:11 p16, 
August. 

—— Hamilton Peltz, Noted Reporter under Bennett, Dies at 72. 
E&P 65:16 p24, Sept. 3. 

Broun, Heywood. Heywood Broun, as He Seems to One Who Knows 

Him Best. Scripps-Howard News 6:9 pl, Sept. 
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King, Marion Reynolds. A Link in the First Newspaper Chain. Jour- 
nalism Quarterly 9:3 p257, Sept. 
Lazell, Fred J. First Printing Press of North America Mixed Up 
with a Widow, a President of Harvard College and Many Print- 
ers. Iowa Publisher 4:8 p8, August. 
McMurtrie, Douglas C. Pioneer Printing in Connecticut. National 
Printer Journalist 50:6 p16, June. 
—— Pioneer Printing in California. National Printer Journalist 50:7 
p30, July. 
—— Pioneer Printing in Maryland. National Printer Journalist 50:8 
p24, Aug. 
—— Pioneer Printing in Rhode Island. National Printer Journalist 
50:9 p18, Sept. 
Paine, Robert F. Ellen Browning Scripps Dies in California. Scripps- 
Howard News 6:8 p4, Aug. 
Redding, Leo L. A Newspaper Era Ends with Passing of Hamilton 
Peltz. American Press 50:12 p7, Sept. 
Newspaper Man Who Wrote “Fifteen Men” Passes On. Amer- 
ican Press 50:10 p4, July. 


Article recalls work of Young E. Addison, who built ballad on fragment. 
Stevenson picked it up and used it in “Treasure Island.” 





LAW OF THE PREss 


Anonymous. Coast Daily Victor in Contempt Case. E&P 65:3 p8, 
June 4. 
—— Doherty Now Suing Kansas City Star for $54,000,000 Total 
Damages. E&P 65:8 p5, July 9. 
New personal libel and corporate actions filed against paper and executives 
as result of campaign against gas rates charged by the Doherty-controlled 
companies in Kansas and Missouri. 
— $500,000 Suits Filed Against Tabloid. E&P 65:13 p39, Aug. 13. 
New York Mirror is accused of libel by police captain whose record was 
scrutinized in Seabury investigation. 
—— Germany’s Rigid Advertising Law. American Press 50:10 p14, 
July. 
—— Libel in Headlines Discussed by Judge. E&P 65:12 p12, Aug. 6. 
Heads separated from main story are not separate causes for action, New 
York jurist rules. 
—— New Law Stirs Kansas Papers. American Press 50:12 p4, Sept. 
Loss of advertising results from ban on sales by utilities. 
Radio Stations Held Accountable for Libel by Nebraska Court. 
E&P 65:5 p36, June 18. 
Supreme Court reverses and remands for new trial $100,000 suit against 
station KFAB and an attorney of Lincoln, Nebr. 
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—— Recent Laws and Rulings Which Affect Newspapers. American 
Press 50:12 p20, Sept. 

—— Right to Criticize Upheld by Judge. E&P 65:5 p8, June 18. 
$24,000 libel verdict against Milwaukee Sentinel is set aside 

—— Texas Editors Freed of Criminal Libel. E&P 65:5 p8, June 18. 
El Paso Herald-Post men acquitted when they prove gambling charge 
against plaintiff. 

Kark, Leslie. London Attorney Explains Essentials of Libel Laws. 
American Press 50:12 p22, Sept. 

Manning, George H. Trademark Is Denied Pulitzer Platform; United 
States Law Explained. E&P 65:12 p14, Aug. 6. 

Many registrations by newspapers in past few years. 

Siebert, Frederick §. International Protection of Rights in News. 
Journalism Quarterly 9:3 p290. 

Wilson, James W. Newspaper Not Compelled to Accept All Adver- 
tising. American Press 50:11 p20, August. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. 2,000 Citizens Meet to Eulogize Militant Arkansas Edi- 
tor. E&P 65:17 p30, Sept. 10. 


Walter B. Sorrells of Pine Bluff Commercial praised by speakers for forcing 
audit of state highway department and defeating former official at polls. 


Doctors, Newspapermen Discuss Each Other at New York Din- 
ner. E&P 65:4 p24, June 11. 
—— Ellen Scripps’ Will Filed at San Diego. E&P 65:14 p32, Aug. 
20. 

Indianapolis News Explains Pulitzer Prize-Winning Campaign. 
Publishers Service 3:18 p19, Sept. 15. 

John L. Meyer Named Inland Executive. E&P 65:14 p10, Aug. 
20. 
—— Men’s Interest in Newspapers Keen. E&P 65:16 p15, Sept. 3. 
Many spend hour or more in daily reading, according to survey of Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association. 
Men as Readers of Advertising. American Press 50:12 pl7, 
Sept. 

New Play Based on Foreign Service. E&P 65:18 p12, Sept. 17. 
Hero of “Clear All Wires” is bombastic American correspondent. 

Profitable Side-Lines for the Publisher. Pacific Printer and 
Publisher. 48:3 p35, Sept. 
Brigham, Johnson. Qualities That Go to Make a Newspaper Man 
Discussed. American Press 50:11 p22, August. 
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Dickinson, Burrus. The Influence of the Press in Labor Affairs. Jour- 
nalism Quarterly 9:3 p269, Sept. 

Hoover, Donald D. The Campaign That Won the Pulitzer Prize. 
Quill 20:7 p10, July. 
The assistant city editor of the Indianapolis News reviews the achievements 
of the award winner. 

Manning, George H. More Merry-Go-Round Last Straw for Balti- 
more Sun and Pearson. E&P 65:17 p9, Sept. 10. 
Correspondent dismissed, paper declares, after “series of embarrassments.” 

Mott, Frank L. The Editor’s Bookshelf. Iowa Publisher 4:8 p3, 
August. 

Parker, George B. ‘Finding the Truth” Is Job of the Newspaper. 
Scripps-Howard News 6:8 pl, Aug. 
Editor-in-chief of Scripps-Howard newspapers says public opinion is 
moulded only by facts when correctly interpreted by the editor. 

Perry, John W. “Don’t Talk Too Much” Says Miller. E&P 65:11 
pll, July 30. 
Reporter, elevated from San Diego Sun, to substitute for Heywood Broun, 
tells how he wrote “I Cover the Waterfront.” 

Redding, Leo L. Louis Howe, Newspaper Man, Is Gov. Roosevelt’s 
Mentor. American Press 50:11 p2, August. 

Rexe, Margery. Portrait of Amster Spiro. Publishers Service 3:16, 
p19, Aug. 18. 
Pen picture of city editor of the New York Evening Journal. 

Robb, Arthur. Ackerman Hails Press Leadership. E&P 65:6 p7, 
June 25. 


Carl W. Ackerman, dean of Columbia University school of journalism, says 
no other profession or business can match the public service record of the 
daily newspaper. 

Roche, John F. Flying Cameramen Scoff at Thrills. E&P 65:17 p7, 
Sept. 10. 


Fog, snow, faulty planes all in the day’s work to men employed by picture 
services. 


Pitkin, Walter B. Newspapers Are Immune to the Forces Responsible 
for Reading Slump. E&P 65:15 p3, Aug. 27. 


Newspapers are so necessary to millions of persons that they resist tenden- 
cies of present-day readers, who are inclined to substitute other pleasures 
for the entertainment afforded in books and magazines. The newspaper 
maintains its hold on the reader because every major human interest is ap- 
pealed to in its columns. The newspaper is a combination of news, enter- 
tainment, and advertising. News is both a necessity and a public utility, 
which can be said of no magazine and of only a few superior school books. 
Advertising, in spite of its glaring defects of technique, is indispensable to 
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the proper managing of the family budget. While other printed forms lose 
ground steadily, the newspaper never can be superseded “until some inven- 
tion as yet unforeseen accomplishes what the movies, radio, and television 
cannot accomplish —to wit, the dissemination of news and trade offerings 
in a form that can be preserved and referred to for an indefinite period.” 

Roche, John F. New Lamp Eliminates Dark Room. E&P 65:8 pil, 
July 11. 

Schuessler, Elizabeth, Macon Honors P. T. Anderson. Publishers 
Service 3:14 p5, July 21. 
Vice-president and general manager of Macon Telegraph and Macon 
Evening News is voted outstanding citizen of community by Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Taueber, Irene Barnes. Material in Minnesota Weekly Newspapers. 
Journalism Quarterly 9:3 p281, Sept. 


News EpITING AND MAKE-UP 


Bingay, Malcolm W. New-Found Newspaper Make-up Values Should 
be Developed, Editor Says. E&P 65:14 p5, Aug. 20. 
More art in page arrangement urged by Malcolm W. Bingay, editorial di- 
rector of Detroit Free Press. Harmonious make-up gives feeling of contact 
with fine disciplined mind. Jumbled style affects readers adversely. 
Dalgin, Ben. Newspaper Make-Up Analyzed. Publishers Service 
3:13 p15, July 7. 

Ben Dalgin, of the New York Times advertising staff, declares Times typo- 
graphical standards have resulted in benefit to advertisers and readers. 
News Editor, Philadelphia Evening Ledger. Copy Readers Are “Un- 

sung Heroes” of Journalism, Editor Says. E&P 65:3 p14, June 4. 
Wheeler, Kittredge, Art of the Copy-Reader. American Mercury. 
26:103 p352, July. 
Aside from the sports writers and other special writers, no one has a 
greater opportunity to get away from the hackneyed American newspaper 
style than the copy-readers. Yet no one labors harder to standardize Eng- 
lish, Mr. Wheeler, New York World-Telegram, gives many illustrations 
of iron-bound copy-desk rules. 


News GATHERING AND News WRITING 


Anonymous. Chinese Publisher Says War News Has Increased Press 
Readers. E&P 65:7 p20, July 2. 
Hollington K. Tong estimates that 25 to 50 per cent more natives have ac- 
quired newspaper habit. 
Detroit Men Win Reporting Prize. E&P 65:3 p7, June 4. 
Pulitzer $1,000 split among Free Press writers who collaborated on story of 
American Legion Parade. 
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—— Elaborate Eclipse Coverage by Press; Fog Hampered Photo 
Work. E&P 65:16 p10, Sept. 3. 

Large Press Group on Roosevelt Trip. E&P 65:18 p20, Sept. 17. 

—— Leaders Ask Even Break for Newspapers. Publishers Service 
3:17 p9, Sept. 1. 

Major political parties recognize press as backbone of campaign efforts. 

—— Many Reporters at Empire Parley. E&P 65:11 p16, July 30. 
Press facilities taxed at imperial conference at Ottawa. 

—— N. Y. Dailies Ignored Judge’s “Release.” E&P 65:16 pl6, 
Sept. 3. 

Editors printed ruling on Walker “trial” in evening, believing decision was 
public record when issued. 

News Men Criticized by Premier Bennett. E&P 65:12 pll, 
Aug. 6. 

Interview with Canadian official brings criticism on how Imperial Confer- 
ence was being reported. 

“Off Record” Abuse By Officials Bottling Big News, Says Crist. E&P 
65:3 p20, June 4. 

Managing editor of Brooklyn Daily Eagle says editors agree on value of 
“confidences” in news-gathering but see present practices as evasion of pub- 
lic questions. 

Political Conventions Will Draw Huge News Force to Chicago. 
E&P 65:4 p12, June 11. 

Press Plans Made For Olympic Games. E&P 65:9 p9, July 16. 
Elaborate telephone and teletype system installed to speed reports of events 
staged simultaneously in different areas. 

Reporters Protest Roosevelt Favors. E&P 65:6 p18, June 25. 

Charge of Albany newspaper corps that governor is discriminating in giving 
exclusive dispatches. 

Store News Expert on Herald Tribune. E&P 65:16 p10, Sept. 
3. 

Appointment of former editor of Retailing to editorial staff made in belief 
that retailing activities require special coverage. 

Bowen, Stirling. Financial Journalism Has Many Intriguing Prob- 
lems. American Press 50:10 p3. July. 

Dickinson, Burrus. Bank Statements are News. Quill 20:7 p3, July. 
Interpretative handling by the press aids both financial institutions and 
public, says University of Illinois instructor in financial journalism. 

Hurd, Carlos F. When The Titanic Sank! Quill 20:6 p3, June. 
Jackson, Holmes. Stocks are News as Market Soars. American Press 

50:11 p5, August. 

Manning, George H. Farm Board Resists News Coverage. E&P 

65:16 p15, Sept. 3. 


Relations between this Federal department and press are strained. 
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—— Hurley Charges Refuted by Reporters. E&P 65:13 p7, Aug. 13. 


His statement that “deliberate misrepresentations” were circulated on B. E. 
F. eviction called false by press eye-witnesses. Rough tactics of troops 
confirmed. 

——J. Fred Essary Wins Pugsley Prize for Best Capital Work in 
1931. E&P 65:13 pl2, Aug. 13. 
Baltimore Sun correspondent gets $1,000 award for article on Wickersham 
commission. Ross, Buel, Brown, Frantz, Pearson, Snure are cited for note- 
worthy work. 


—— News Men in Thick of B. E. F. Fighting. E&P 65:12 p9, 
Aug. 6. 
Eviction of jobless veterans at Washington the climax of a tense story which 


had kept reporters on jump for weeks. Dailies differ on wisdom of Hoover’s 
action. 


Press Given “Break” on Treaty Signing. E&P 65:10 p10, July 
23. 


Washington reporters receive advance copies of Canada-United States docu- 
ment for study. 


—— Washington Press Riddles Charges in Mitchell Bonus Army 
Report. E&P 65:18 p11, Sept. 17. 
Eye-witness stories and photos reproduced by local dailies as Attorney Gen- 
eral repeats earlier hints that newspapers misrepresented situation. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. Presidents, Candidates and Reporters. 
American Press 50:11 pl, August. 

Thomas, Horace E. Eight Newspapers Combine for News Exchange. 
Pacific Printer and Publisher. 48:1 p36, July. 


Allied Sacramento Valley newspapers have worked out an effective system 
of distributing news by phone. 


Pew, Marlen. Press, Doubling G.O.P. Wordage, Also Gives Demo- 
crats Vaudeville Show. E&P 65:7 p5, July 2. 


Newspapermen file 1,800,000 words daily at Chicago convention. New 
records made for picture speed. 


Press Spends $200,000 Daily and Works Hard to Make G.O.P. 
Convention News. E&P 65:5 p5, June 18. 
Walker, Jerome H. Walker “Trial” Makes Wordage Records. E&P 
65:14 p7, Aug. 20. 
Forty newspapermen cover hearing of New York mayor who faced removal 
charges. 








News PIcrurEs 


Anonymous. Gannett Reporters Will Carry Cameras. E&P 65:4 p18, 
June 11. 
Public Preference in Pictures Studied. E&P 65:9 p20, July 16. 


Northwestern University graduate student questions 8,000 men and women 
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to find interest classifications. More women readers look at pictures of chil- 
dren, scenery and places or objects in the news than at pictures of society 
notables. More men look at pictures of places or objects in the news, fea- 
tures, scientific or mechanical inventions, animals, children and scenery than 
at pictures of sports events. 


Mason, Edward F. “Get the Picture” the Modern Command In all 
Good Newspaper Offices. Iowa Publisher 4:7 p18, July. 
Roche, John F. Prince of Wales is Most “Picture Shy” of Europe’s 
Celebrities. E&P 65:9 p16, July 16. 


NEWSPAPER LIBRARIES 


Anonymous. Librarians Discuss Political Filing. E&P 65:5 p48, 
June 18. 
Account of meeting of the newspaper group, Special Libraries Association. 

Value of a Newspaper Library. National Printer Journalist 50:7 

p22, July. 

Heath, W. H. Newspaper Editor Looks at the Library. Library 
Journal Sept. 1. 
Brief article by editor of the Haverhill (Mass.) Evening Gazette. Not 
very informative. 


Mason, Edward F. Value of Morgue Is Incalculable. American 
Press 50:12 p16, Sept. 
Pettit, Ford M. Classifying Clippings in Newspaper Morgue Not 
Easy. American Press 50:10 p10, July. 





NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. Detroit Mirror Suspends, Stating City Can’t Support 
Two A. M. Papers. E&P 65:13 pll, Aug. 13. 
McCormick and Patterson bought tabloid from Macfadden and published it 
only sixteen months. 


Eighteen Chicago Stores in Shopping News. E&P 65:18 p12, 
Sept. 17. 
—— Graphic Liabilities Are $3,132,521. E&P 65:9 p8, July 16. 
—— N. Y. Evening Graphic Quits Frublication. E&P 65:8 p8, July 9. 
Macfadden tabloid suspends on July 7. Paper developed the “composo- 
graph.” Winchell’s first newspaper column writing job was on this paper. 
—— Los Angeles “Semi-Tabloid” Makes Profit on it Circulation. 
E&P 65:10 pll, July 23. 
Many advantages claimed for format of his paper by the publisher of the 
Los Angeles Illustrated Daily News. 
—— Magazine Rate Cuts Worry Newspapers. Publishers’ Service. 
3:14 p3, July 21. 
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— New $500,000 Wisconsin Plant Last Word in Modern Design. 
E&P 65:7 pl4, July 2. 
Appleton Post-Crescent opens its new building. 

—— New Plant of Rockford Dailies Costing $750,000 is Completed. 
E&P 65:17 p31, Sept. 10. 

—— Newspaper Show Profits in 1931. American Press 50:11 p24, 
August. 

Papers Unite in Insurance Plan. American Press 50:12 pll, 





Sept. 
Newspapers in state of Washington obtain group rates. 

—— Philadelphia News Sold to Ellmaker. E&P 65:10 p9, July 23. 
Last of Macfadden dailies is repurchased by its founder. 

—— St. Louis Times Name and Assets Purchased by the Star. E&P 

65:6 p12, June 25. 

Suggested “Plan for Planning” Looks to Press Betterment. E&P 

65:15 p 30, Aug. 27. 
Formula of vice-president of Mergenthaler Linotype Company would give 
newspapers definite program which would be predicated on the theory that 
unprecedented business lies ahead. 

Benson, John. Reduce Cost of Advertising But Not Rates. American 
Press 50:12 p5, Sept. 

Curtis, Homer §. Shopping News Convicts Own Backers. E&P 
65:19 p7, Sept. 24. 
Rules set up to keep members in line reflect past mishandling of dailies’ 
space. 

Eddy, Rufus M. Holds Business By Space Bonus. American Press 
50:12 p3, Sept. 

Harris, E. H. Restoring Peace Along Main Street. E&P 65:18 p9, 
Sept. 17. 
Richmond (Ind.) merchants, disturbed by newspaper merger, demand rate 
cuts. Publisher investigated merchandising practices and his own adver- 
tising service, and improved both. 

Roche, John F. “Daily Check on Costs Imperative” — Borg. E&P 
65:11 p9, July 30. 
Hackensack (N. J.) publisher has cut expenses $125,000 yearly without cut- 
ting general wages. 

Manning, George H. Three Bills to Increase Postal Revenue Passed 
by Congress. E&P 65:7 p12, July 2. 
Entry fees for second class rating approved. New rate on second class re- 
entry. Postage must be paid on undeliverable matter. 

Tripp, Frank E. Four Outstanding Arguments in Regard to Shopping 

News. E&P 65:17 p14, Sept. 10. 
Paid circulation a symbol of value. “Throw-away” advertising resented. 
Newspapers needed for public service and in development of local market. 
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PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. Charge State Raido Issues Propaganda. E&P 65:5 p53, 
June 18. 

Manning, George H. Sharp Drop in United States “Handouts” as 
Bureaus Heed Economy Demands. E&P 65:17 p12, Sept. 10. 


Material formerly distributed lavishly to press and public being radically 
blue-penciled by Washington departments. 


RApIO 


Anonymous. Charges Discrimination by Politicians Against Press. 
American Press 50:12 p6, Sept. 
President of Southern Newspaper Publishers Association protests favors 
shown to radio by both parties at Chicago conventions. 
N. E. A. President Urges Action in Meeting Radio Problems. 
E&P 65:10 p9, July 23. 
L. M. Nichols, association president, says stations have no legal right to 
broadcast news. 
Political Speeches Dwindle on Radio. E&P 65:19 p14, Sept. 24. 
Politicians Warned Not to Expect Press to Print Radio Talks. 
E&P 65:14 pl4, Aug. 20. 
Both political parties told by Southern Newspaper Publishers Association 
that newspapers objected to favoritism shown broadcasting companies. 
Radio Audience League Formed to Effect Changes in Industry. 
E&P 65:4 p22, June 11. 
Radio at Convention Cut Dailies’ Sales. E&P 65:8 p12, July 11. 
Chicago circulation managers say business was reduced most drastically in 
outlying section as result of broadcast of democratic and republican pro- 
ceedings. 
U. S. Delegation to Madrid Radio Meet Includes No Press 
Representatives. E&P 65:13 p5, Aug. 13. 
Protests filed at Washington as wire services fear new foreign censorship 
and higher rates. 
Bumbarger, Paul R. Using Constructive Facts, Editor Counteracts 
Gloom. American Press. 50:10 p18, July. 
Johnson, Caleb. Politicians Like To Talk on Radio. American Press 
50:11 p3, August. 
Overrule publicity men who would rather spend money on newspaper space. 
Lee, Arthur. California Newspaper Man Stirs Things Up in Radio. 
American Press 50:11 p4, August. 
Robb, Arthur. Keep News From Radio, S. N. P. A. Urges. E&P 
65:10 p7, July 23. 
Southern publishers pass resolution calling on wire services to cease fur- 
nishing news to stations. 
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—— New Radio Regulations Basis Urged before New York Publishers. 
E&P 65:18 p10, Sept. 17. 


Present rules permit unfair competition with press, according to California 
publisher who spoke to New York State Publishers’ Association. Until re- 
cently, the broadcasting companies have not recognized that they have any 
public service obligation similar to that of the newspaper, he said, and have 
succeeded in diverting any such theory from the legislation and commission 
rules affecting their activities. He predicted the possibility that radio, in 
assuming such responsibility, might eventually come under control of the 
press, giving to newspapers owning such facilities a tremendous advantage 
over others shut out by the limited number of wave bands. 


REVIEWING 


Foster, Jack. In Defense of Radio Reviewers. Scripps-Howard News 


6:8 p6, Aug. 

Salpeter, Harry. Sketch of a Literary Career. Scribner’s 92:1 p31, 
July. 
Sketch of a free-lance book reviewer who never gets around to writing his 
own novel. 


SYNDICATES 


Brandenburg, George A. Orr Sees Big Future For Cartoonists. E&P 
65:9 p7, July 16. 
Chicago Tribune artist envisions time when dailies will employ several 
cartoonists, limiting each man’s output and demanding more forceful work. 
Says days when cartoonists “just happened” have passed. 

Roche, John F. Syndicate Men Discuss Feature Trend. E&P 65:16 
p7, Sept. 3. 
Depression has turned public interest to more serious material without dis- 
turbing demand for good comics and fiction. 
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THE WrittEN Worp. By H. A. Batten, Marcus Goodrich and 
Granville Toogood. New York: Greenberg 1932. 166 pp. Illus- 
trated. $3.50. 

A new and interesting presentation of the art of good writing in ad- 
vertising copy is this study by three well known advertising men. Mr. 
Batten is vice-president in charge of copy for N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc.; 
Mr. Goodrich is a critic, publicist and advertising writer of wide ex- 
perience; and Mr. Toogood, aside from his advertising work, is well 
known for his novels and short stories, 

More by specific illustration than by exposition, the authors have 
developed a graphic presentation of how to use that most important of 
advertising tools — copy. Examples of fine prose and poetry are an- 
alyzed to bring out the qualities of taste, imagination and rhythm by 
which good writing makes itself known. Paraphrases of these selections 
show most interestingly the effect of the choice of words on thought. 
The reader will enjoy many a laugh over the paraphrases of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg speech to show how it might have been handled by an adver- 
tising agency committee, by the “high-pressure apostle of punch, snap 
and brevity,” or by Walter Winchell or Milt Gross, But the method 
is no less effective for being entertaining. 

The authors successfully debunk some of the old copywriting rules 
and they controvert most effectively that saying made so often by ad- 
vertisers, ‘Give us the ideas; the words don’t matter.” They demon- 
strate by copy examples from advertisements which have brought large 
sales-results that words do count and that good copy must impart to 
the reader the flavor and feeling of the thing expressed as well as the 
bare idea. Many interesting reproductions of manuscript originals upon 
which writers of proved worth have toiled and striven with words are 
analyzed to show how these writers strained the original product of 
their inspiration through their skill in creative mechanics. 

It is an interesting and valuable book — one which every teacher and 
student of advertising should read. 

KENNETH E. OLson. 
University of Minnesota. 


BUCHANAN OF THE Press. By Silas Bent. New York: Vanguard 
Press. 1932. 280 pp. $2.50. 
On the jacket of Silas Bent’s latest newspaper story the publisher has 
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the following blurb: “Of its fidelity to the verities of newspaper life 
there can be no doubt.” Of the truth of this statement there can be no 
question, In each chapter Mr. Bent records the circumstances sur- 
rounding one of Luke Buchanan’s assignments. 

The material in Chapter 11, for example, includes practically all the 
background in the famous Amarillo murder case, which was solved by 
A. B. Macdonald and Gene Howe in 1930. This was the newspaper 
story for which Macdonald received the 1931 Pulitzer Prize. If the 
material in this chapter is a fair sample, then this book really does not 
contain much actual fiction. I cannot identify the factual background 
for all incidents related, but it is evident that Mr. Bent has strung 
together, in successive chapters, a number of stories in which he, or his 
friends and acquaintances, have actually participated. 

There are certain parallels between Buchanan of the Press and 
Splendor by Ben Ames Williams. Each of these books should be read 
by every youngster contemplating entering the newspaper business. If, 
after the reading, an ambitious youngster still wants to join a daily 
newspaper staff and make journalism his career — despite these factual 
discouragements — then he may truly feel that he is one of the chosen. 
Buchanan terminates his career “‘in the slot,” able but disillusioned and 
embittered. 

There is much in both books to lead tyro journalists, practicing news- 
paper men and teachers of journalism to do a lot of constructive think- 
ing. Buchanan of the Press is an excellent book to be recommended as 
collateral reading in reporting courses and also in courses in ethics of 
journalism. It is also excellent entertainment. For the lay reader it 
might be counted amongst those books which will further his jour- 
nalistic iconoclasm. 

The veteran newspaperman will probably experience somewhat the 
same reaction to this book as he did to such a play as, say, ““The Front 
Page.” Buchanan of the Press is not as lurid a book as “The Front 
Page” was a play. However, the crime and graft elements of the news- 
paper business are overwhelmingly preponderant in young Buchanan’s 
experiences. After seeing “The Front Page” I had a feeling that in my 
quarter of a century of journalistic experience I had observed persons 
and events paralleling every individual and situation in the play. But 
I knew that telescoping of this action into a period of two hours would 
give the average play-goer a false perspective on the daily newspaper 
business. In a somewhat lesser degree, this same feeling arises after 
reading Buchanan of the Press. 
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I saw “The Front Page” in company with an experienced New York, 
New Haven and Providence newspaperman. As we drifted out into 
the Broadway crowds, this chap—later a teacher of journalism — 
said: 

“Well, this makes reporters and editors seem to be journalistic pros- 
titutes. I suppose the teachers are the procurers!” 

VERNON McKENZIE. 
University of Washington. 


I Sir AND Look Out. EprrorIALs FROM THE BROOKLYN DAILY 
Times By WALT WHITMAN. Selected and edited by Emory Holloway 
and Varnolian Schwarz. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1932. 248 pp. $3.50. 

If Whitman’s work as a poet had been no more entitled to distinction 
than his work as an editor, the United States would have been forced 
to wait for another bard to break the shackles of its dependence upon 
the European tradition in poesy. Some of his editorials from the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle and other papers have already been reprinted in 
the inevitable process of excavating in the general deposit of his miscel- 
laneous writings and have added nothing to his reputation. The present 
volume presents numerous editorials which he wrote for the Brooklyn 
Daily Times and fills a gap in the reprinted record of his output as a 
journalist. 

The student of Whitman will look in vain in these articles for real 
light on the genesis of those robust and individualistic traits which are 
so abundantly represented in his verses. He wrote for the Times upon 
topics of the day in a period when the forces which were to bring on 
the Civil War were gathering momentum, and his opinions as thus ex- 
pressed were, on the whole, conservative. A vigorous opponent of slav- 
ery, he had no wish to see it abolished in a carnival of bloodshed and ap- 
proved the proposal of Oregon to close that state to Negroes. Other 
editorials in this volume are concerned with national politics, education, 
international affairs, religion, books and civic question which were sub- 
jects of lively interest to his Brooklyn readers. 

Now and then there is a flash of the real Whitman of Leaves of 
Grass, as in some of his expressed views on the social evil. Only in 
rare instances, however, may these fragmentary sentences be considered 
as foreshadowing the philosophy of his poetry. 

Messrs. Holloway and Schwarz have shown abundant care and in- 
dustry in the preparation of the volume, the value of which is greatly 
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enhanced by illuminating notes at the end. Their contribution to the 
story of Whitman as a man, which is inseparable from the story of 
Whitman as a poet, is considerable. 

ALLEN SincLair WILL 
Columbia University 


A Sranparp Course oF Stupy IN HIGH SCHOOL JOURNALISM FOR 
THE STATE OF Iowa. By Marjorie Gilbert. School of Journalism 
Series, No. 3. Iowa City: Published by the University. 1932. Paper 
covers, 78 pp. 25 cents. 

SELECTED Lists OF BOOKS ON JOURNALISM. By Frank Luther Mott. 
School of Journalism Series, No. 4. Jowa City: Published by the Uni- 
versity. 1932, Paper covers, 28 pp. 10. cents. 

The former of these two bulletins presents an admirable course for- 
mulated by Miss Marjorie Gilbert, a graduate student acting as secre- 
tary of a committee apjointed by the journalism section of the Iowa 
State Teachers’ Association. It was adopted by this group in the fall 
of 1931. The four-columnar form, under the headings, “Objectives 
and Sub-objectives,” ‘Teacher Procedures,” ‘Pupil Activities,” and 
“Evidences of Mastery,” lends admirable clearness to the treatment of 
the subject, though question might, perhaps, be raised as to the value of 
the fourth column. The high school teacher, even if a graduate in 
journalism, will find this course of great assistance in the organization 
of the work. Its further value as a standardizing influence can hardly 
be questioned. If the course is too broad —critical writing, and libel, 
for example, being included — parts may easily be omitted, as suggested 
by the editor. 

The objectives for a course of study in high school journalism are 
given as follows: (1) To develop the ability to write terse, correct, 
forceful English; (2) To develope the ability to read newspapers with 
intelligent understanding as to ethics, history, policies, powers, current 
application, and citizenship value; (3) To give a complete view of the 
fundamental problems of newspaper editing and publishing and to pro- 
vide a medium of practice; (4) To develop habits of dependability, ac- 
curacy, and initiative; (5) To arouse an interest in the profession of 
journalism which may lead to later specialization. 

Truly an admirable statement of the aims more or less clearly in the 
minds of many devoted teachers. 

In the second of these bulletins Dr. Mott disclaims intent to present 
his list of books as the “‘best,”’ but rather as books having great worth in 
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their respective fields. The categories — each one subdivided under ap- 
propriate headings — in which are assembled some two hundred titles in 
journalistic subjects are: (1) Fifty books on American Journalism; (2) 
A Supplementary List of One Hundred Books on American Journalism ; 
(3) A Classified List of Twenty-five Books Dealing with American 
Magazines; (4) A Classified List on Foreign Journalism; (5) A Classi- 
fied List of Twenty-five Books on Advertising. 

Probably the compiler of the lists guessed right when he said in his 
preface that he did not expect agreement with all of his selections. 
That is of no great importance. The fact that the selections have been 
made with impartiality and with admirable discrimination will be ad- 
mitted even by those who do not give full approval to the lists as they 
stand. It is encouraging to have this evidence that there are enough books 
in journalism to afford the basis for argument as to which are the best. 
That could hardly have happened even a decade ago. 

Lron NELSON FLINT 
University of Kansas 


THE CRITCHFIELD DiGEst OF MERCHANDISING AND ADVERTISING IN- 
FORMATION. Chicago and Minneapolis: Critchfield and Company. 
1932-33. 600 pp. $2.00. 

This is a surprisingly concise and compact directory of daily news- 
papers, agricultural and general magazines and radio stations of the 
United States and Canada, with their circulations and advertising rates. 
Each town having a daily newspaper is provided with a thumb-nail 
summary of its business. Census bureau information indicative of buy- 
ing power — income, population, number of income tax payers, motor 
registration, and number of families owning radios — is included and 
there is a resumé of business law and postal information. 

The book is beautifully bound in soft leather, and printed on such 
fine paper that its six hundred pages are a bare half-inch thick. It is 
designed especially for advertising and sales managers, and fulfills the 
purpose admirably. 

W. A. Ditt 


University of Kansas 


THE SCANDAL Moncer. By Emile Gauvreau. New York: The Ma- 
caulay Company. 319 pp. $2.00. 

It is somewhat ironical that the most vigorous critic of tabloid jour- 
nalism is one who has attained great success in that field. Emile Gauv- 
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reau, formerly editor of the New York Graphic and now editor of 
the New York Mirror, whose recent Hot News was characterized by 
Harry Hansen as “twenty degrees hotter than anything in ‘Five Star 
Final,’”’ has written here a new treatment of his vocation which deals 
with the gossip columnist. 

The Scandal Monger is a good book, valuable for its revelations of 
this new form of pernicious personal journalism, and entertaining as a 
swiftly moving, thoroughly exciting novel. It has real sociological sig- 
nificance, and demonstrates admirably that newspaper men, even those 
engaged in tabloid journalism, look with contempt and regret upon the 
unethical practices of the publications making a sensational appeal to 
morons. 

The novel tells the story of the evolution of a cheap actor into a news- 
paper columnist whose chief interest is the reporting of all the filth and 
sensation which he can discover, and who in the end becomes a victim 
of the egomania which accompanies his rise to power. 

Some will think that Mr. Gauvreau is telling the story of Walter 
Winchell, so much do the quoted extracts of his Roddy Ratcliffe re- 
semble those of Mr. Winchell. In denial of this, Publishers’ Service 
states that “well-informed newspaper folks know that Gauvreau does 
not mean Winchell.” 

Mr. Gauvreau, for tweny-three years in newspaper work, began his 
career as cub cartoonist-reporter on the New Haven Journal-Courier. 
At twenty-six he became managing editor of the Hartford Courant. 
Publishers’ Service states: ““Within a few years publishers of important 
New England newspapers were admiring his work. It was evident that 
metropolitan journalism had a place for Gauvreau.” This opportunity 
came when Bernarr MacFadden established the Graphic, of which he 
was made editor, and under whose direction the paper “climbed dizzy 
circulation heights while descending to fame as the most stinking piece 
of tabloid journalism that had ever been printed.” 

The vigor and pace of the author’s narrative are a testimony of his 
sincerity. Beyond these, however, are his words: 

“T wrote this book to give as sharp and clear a reflection as I could 
of one of the most dangerous developments of our time, My picture, I 
hope, will help us all to meet this danger frankly and realistically.” 

JouHN E. Drewry 
University of Georgia 
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THE ENGLisH NEWSPAPER: SOME ACCOUNT OF THE PuHysicaAL De- 
VELOPMENT OF JOURNALS PRINTED IN LONDON BETWEEN 1622 AND 
THE Present Day. By Stanley Morison. Cambridge: The Univer- 
sity Press; New York: The Macmillan Company. 1932. xii+336 pp. 
Illustrated. $10.50. 

The importance of the study of the physical aspects of newspapers as 
a basis for the historic treatment of journalism has never been sufh- 
ciently realized. After all, sizes and proportions, presswork, paper stock 
and folding, the typography of articles as well as headings and adver- 
tisements, illustration, and makeup — all those factors which constitute 
the newspaper in its physical entity — are the basic stuff with which 
the historian must deal. 

It is these factors with which Mr. Morison is concerned in The 
English Newspaper. His preoccupation with physical aspects leads him 
to a definition of newspapers which excludes the early corantos, di- 
urnals, and such as not being papers at all, but pamphlets, and to the 
identification of the official Gazette of 1665 as the first newspaper. 
This may be quibbling, but there is sound basis for it. It reminds one 
of the statement of that old Boston journalist Nathaniel Willis, quoted 
by Hudson, that “a proper newspaper is in the folio form.” It is an- 
noying, however, to find Mr. Morison, in his treatment of the corantos, 
giving the distinct impression that the Weekly Newes of May 23, 1622, 
was the first dated news periodical published in London: readers of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY may turn back to Dr. Bleyer’s article on 
“The Beginnings of English Journalism” (September, 1931) to find a 
list of the six London corantos which appeared in September and Oc- 
tober of 1621. 

This oversight seems the more remarkable because Mr. Morison’s 
work is singularly free of errors. Moreover, the book is full of infor- 
mation much of which is new to historical presentation. The author 
disclaims any intention of writing a history of journalism, but within 
his carefully limited field he performs his task adequately. He specif- 
ically omits the full treatment of illustration, though it would seem to 
come within the scope of his investigation and though he does give it 
some attention. One of the most interesting chapters is that dealing 
with the development of Sunday papers, which, however, he brings up 
only to 1850. The influence of American headline practice on London 
papers, especially on the Express, the Herald, and the News & Leader, 
is carefully examined. 

The physical volume is itself a work of art. The pages measure nine 
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by thirteen inches, and the type page 534x9, thus leaving beautiful 
margins. Printed in large type on a soft, cream-tinted paper, the page 
affords unalloyed pleasure to the eye. There are six full-page photo- 
gravures and more than 150 line-cuts ranging from a full-page size to 
small blocks set into the text. Each chapter has a factotum initial adapted 
from one in an early newspaper. 

A pamphlet of 28 quarto pages issued by the London Times and 
called Printing the Times is, in a sense, a sequel to this book. It re- 
cords and comments upon the complete change of dress put into effect 
on the Times on October 3, 1932, and seems to have been written by 
Mr. Morison, who is understood to have designed the new typograph- 
ical arrangement. It has seven pages of illustration. 

Mr. Morison’s The English Newspaper is without question an inval- 
uable contribution to the history of journalism. 

FRANK LUTHER Mott 
University of Iowa 


ARTICLES FROM THE CLAssroom. By Earl Lynn Vance. Tallahassee, 
Florida: Rose Printing Company. 1932. 275 pp. 

To provide students of writing with a collection of printed articles 
written by students just like themselves, Earl Lynn Vance, associate 
professor of English and journalism at Florida State College for 
Women, has published a 275-page volume entitled Articles from the 
Classroom. 

The book contains fifty-five articles that constitute a portion of the 
work of two small classes in Article Writing, each extending over a 
period of one year. All except three articles were written as class as- 
signments, and some of the work of every one of the twenty students in 
the classes is included. 

“It is the belief,” Mr. Vance writes in his Preface, “that placing in 
the hands of students only the work of accomplished and professional 
writers tends to create the impression that writing is, if not a divine 
inspiration, at least a divine art. It is not, that is, an attainment; 
asked to emulate a master, the beginner, realizing his own immense in- 
feriority in knowledge, experience and skill, foolishly sets out to put on 
the manners without the matter of his model. Instead of doing the 
thing that he genuinely might (and, it is hoped some of the present 
articles will show, that is quite worth the doing) and thus slowly grow- 
ing into mastery, he gets a distorted and artificial notion of the very 
nature and uses of the writing art. . . . The articles in this book 
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students can write — students have written. They should thus stand 
as a challenge to those of similar background and experience.” 

Illustrating his theory of beginning with highly subjective and con- 
fession articles and then proceeding to the more objective types, such as 
interviews, news articles, practical guidance articles, and biographical 
articles, Mr. Vance has arranged the articles in twelve groups in the 
order in which he thinks they may best be taken up. Each group is 
preceded by a page of suggestive assignments and by a page of suggested 
readings citing illustrations of the type to be found in recent magazines. 

As an introduction to the collection, the author presents an analysis 
of various problems of “Writing the Article” that is, in effect, a text- 
book boiled down to fifteen pages. 

Mr. Vance does not pass upon the merit of the articles, and the re- 
viewer does not presume to do so beyond pointing out that they are very 
readable examples of the work of beginners. 

Grant M. Hype 
University of Wisconsin 


Davip GRAHAM PHILLIPS AND His Times. By Isacc F. Marcosson. 
New York: Dodd, Mead &§ Company. 1932. 

Twenty-five years ago Mr. Marcosson’s tribute to David Graham 
Phillips might have aroused interest. It can scarcely do so today. In 
spite of its incompetent style the book might have passed current in the 
era when a jumble of laudatory phrases and personal reminiscences 
characterized the life stories of journalists. But the art of biography, 
with its careful sifting of material and its skilful evaluation of facts, 
has given the modern reader certain criteria, the demands of which Mr. 
Marcosson rather completely disregards. 

The book may be indicted on a number of specific counts. The style 
is more or less consistently bad. As a journalist Mr. Marcosson might 
be expected to use short sentences, but the monotonous procession of 
statements, almost identical in length, which here passes before the read- 
er’s weary eyes, is not evidence calculated to convince the skeptical that 
writing virtue lies in the brief sentence. 

Again, the author too often gets between the reader and the subject 
of the biography by interpolating bits of personal reminiscence which 
have little bearing on the topic under discussion. The reader is led off 
the main road by such phrases as, “In discussing the business of writing 
with me, Mr. Lorimer once said —” or “It so happened that I became 
involved in this campaign —.” Such biographical lapses might be for- 
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given on the ground that Mr. Marcosson is a veteran journalist and 
therefore to be allowed a touch of autobiography now and then, but he 
has been charged with a graver fault, that of inaccuracy, by Albert 
Mordell, one of Lafcadio Hearn’s biographers. In a letter to the editor 
of the Saturday Review of Literature under date of October 15th last, 
Mr. Mordell points out that when Mr. Marcosson writes that Hearn 
and Phillips were newspapermen together in Cincinnati in 1887, a diffi- 
cult problem in chronology is raised, for Hearn left the Ohio city for 
New Orleans in 1877 and was never after that date employed on a 
Cincinnati newspaper. 

There are further faults in the book, such as the author’s failure to 
follow through incidents which are introduced but dropped at their 
most interesting points, or the inclusion of too much well known ma- 
terial on such figures as Dana and Pulitzer. In fairness, however, it 
should be said that in spots the book is readable. Mr. Marcosson’s 
account of the manner in which Phillips scooped the world on the colli- 
sion of the British battleships Victoria and Camperdown, in 1893, when 
358 lives were lost, is a real contribution to the annals of reporting. 
The final chapters are interesting in the light they throw on Phillips’ 
credo as a novelist. 

There is significant material in the life of Davis Graham Phillips for 
the student of teacher of journalism. Mr. Granville Hicks did an ex- 
cellent job with some of the material in an article in the Bookman for 
May, 1931. In fact, this article is recommended as a partial antidote 
for Mr. Marcosson’s book. 

Epwin H. Forp 


University of Minnesota 


Tue Roap To Goop ADVERTISING. By Kenneth Collins, New York: 
Greenberg. 217 pp. 

Kenneth Collins, executive vice-president and publicity director of 
the R. H. Macy and Company, New York City, who is generally rec- 
ognized as one of the best advertising men in the country, has made 
some of his theories and experiences available to the general public in 
this volume, which may well be in the hands of all merchants and 
which ought to be of interest to teachers of journalism. 

Failure to take the proper interest in advertising and to give the nec- 
essary time to its preparation accounts for most of the poor and ineffec- 
tive advertising of today, in the opinion of this expert. The dominant 
theme of his book is that advertising must be carefully planned and exe- 
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cuted if there are to be profitable results. “One of the major reasons 
why we fall down on this job of planning is laziness and lack of inter- 
est,” he writes. ‘The average merchant gets interested in an advertise- 
ment the day before it is to appear. Usually his interest takes the form 
of criticising some of the adjectives and wondering whether the space 
couldn’t be cut down, or the white space filled up. This is not genuine 
interest in advertising.” 

Nine-tenths of a successful advertising campaign goes on back of the 
scenes, Mr. Collins explains. ‘It begins with an objective, goes through 
a period of research, establishes a method, and results in a group of ad- 
vertisements,” he writes. “Nine retail advertisements out of ten, and 
probably about seven national advertisements out of ten have no more 
objective than has a blind man who fires a gun in the sky. . . .” 

Unintelligent type selection enters much weak advertising, the Macy 
expert observes. “Type is meant to be read — not to be craftily set so 
people can hardly decipher it,” he sagely counsels. Mr. Collins deplores 
the fact that some advertisers “are still doing hand springs with type, 
with lay-outs, with illustrations.” 

Mr. Collins is a great believer in the newspaper for advertising pur- 
poses. ““The newspaper is, and will continue to be our dominant me- 
dium,” he writes. ‘Few business ventures in America requiring the 
stimulus of advertising could live without the use of the newspaper. It 
is the one dominant advertising medium. In it we spend more than 
one-half of the entire budget for all forms of publicity. We do so 
rightly. . . . The name ‘newspaper’ is a misnomer. The great 
metropolitan dailies are, in reality, magazines with news-value added. 
There is not a man, or a woman, or a child in America who can read, 
for whom some newspaper has not a vital appeal . . .” 

Favorable as Mr. Collins is to the newspaper advertising, he never- 
theless perceives its weaknesses and analyses them in his book. “The 
effectiveness of newspaper advertising has been impaired because we run 
too much controversial advertising; far too much fraudulent advertis- 
ing; too much unsightly advertising; and too much dull, stupid, and 
uninspired advertising,” he says. 

Joun E. Drewry 
University of Georgia 


THE THIRD NATIONAL SURVEY OF THE WEEKLY AND MEDIUM-SIZE 
Datty NewspAPer INDUSTRY OF THE UNrtTep States. Edited and 
compiled by W. Clement Moore and Herman Roe. Northfield, Min- 
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nesota: National Editorial Association. 1932. 32 pp. Paper covers. 
$2. 
This third survey covers the years 1930 and 1931. Papers are di- 
vided into four groups: weeklies in towns of under 1000 population, 
weeklies in towns of 1000 to 2000, weeklies in towns of over 2000, and 
medium-size dailies (averaging 27,413 circulation). 

This is primarily a study of the weekly newspaper in a depression era. 
It is therefore surprising to note that the decreases in business have been 
so slight. By departments they are as follows (in percentages) : Com- 
mercial printing 9.5, advertising 9.1, subscriptions 8.3, other sources 4.9. 
The average loss in total revenue was 8.8. The dailies surveyed showed 
an average loss in gross revenue of 8.9 per cent. 

The survey considers equipment, wages, employment, gross business, 
and profits. There is supplementary material on the subjects of the 
“profitable advertising rate,” and retail trade and sales. 

Messrs. Moore and Roe have again done a valuable piece of work. 

FRANK LuTHER Motr 
University of Iowa 


MANUAL OF TYPE FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS IN JOURNALISM AND 
NEWSPAPER WorKERS. By Victor R. Portman. Lexington, Ken- 
tucky: Campus Book Store, University of Kentucky. 62 pp. Miulti- 
graphed, pressboard covers. $2. 

Every point that a student of practical printing, or a newspaper 
worker, needs to know seems to have been remembered by Professor 
Portman in his careful preparation of this manual. It opens with gen- 
eral laboratory instructions, including school and shop directions. There 
are several chapters dealing with the classifications and sub-classifica- 
tions of type. The manual contains many line-drawn illustrations of 
modern type. One of them shows the technical names of all the parts 
of a piece of type — except brackets, which are often useful in the iden- 
tification of type faces. 

The most important of modern types are illustrated by printed speci- 
mens. Many of the latest types insisted upon by some advertising man- 
agers have been omitted. That causes no wonder, since they have been 
breaking out almost every week during the past few years, like jazz 
songs and dances. The standard types— those which have been of 
most use since the days of Jenson, Caslon, Bodoni, Garamond — are all 
shown. 

There are excellent examples of shop arithmetic which the printer 
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must know. One chapter deals with old and new machines and inven- 
tions for setting type by individual pieces or on slugs. There is a brief 
discussion, too, of the making and the use of engravings. 
The manual contains all the typography that the average college stu- 
dent is likely to be able to store in his cranium during the first college 
year. One might wish for a longer and broader discussion of the arts 
of printing. But perhaps this can be given the student by assigned 
readings in some of the excellent cultural books which are named in the 
bibliography. 
This reviewer wishes that the author would clarify his remarks on 
Gutenberg so as to make it plain to his readers that Gutenberg did not 
invent printing. He did not invent type; he did not even invent mov- 
able types. But he did invent the adjustable type mold, which makes it 
possible to cast a million a’s or b’s, all of them precisely alike and exact. 
None before him had been able to do this. And that happy invention 
is the basis of every type casting machine today. Yet so many people 
who talk and write about Gutenberg seem to be unable to apprehend 
the real merit, perhaps the only merit, of his truly wonderful invention. 
Also there is a remark in the Manual about the “crude early types” 
as compared with modern types that needs further examination. The 
early types were not crude, though to be sure the types of the Guten- 
berg bibles carried too much ink to please trained modern taste. But 
Nicolas Jenson in 1470 gave the world a type infinitely better than 
many of the wretched modern types thrown into advertisements before 
the unseeing eyes of a tasteless public. The best Humanistic manu- 
scripts of the period gave him his inspiration. Modeled after them, his 
roman types have never been equalled. The best typographers of today 
are trying to lead the world back to the old time beauty of the printed 
page and the teachers in colleges should be eager to give them the heart- 
iest support. 
FREDERICK J. LAZELL 
University of Iowa 


OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE ForTy-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE NATIONAL EpiroriAL AssociATION. Northfield, Minn.: 
NEA Bulletin Supplement. 1932. 135 pp. Paper covers. 

Of value to every teacher of journalism in America, and to many 
students, is this record of the NEA convention in California last July; 
but its contents transcend the accounts of internal affairs of an organ- 
ized trade and professional group. 
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Bidding strongly for first consideration among teachers and students 
of journalism schools is the report of Field Director Herman Roe of 
Northfield, Minnesota, on the 1932 better newspaper contests. In his 
report are announced the winners and runners-up in competitions among 
weekly newspapers covering community service, general excellence, edi- 
torial prowess, newspaper production, advertising promotion, front page 
appearance, and headline writing. 

Equally interest-compelling are the addresses of Gilbert P. Farrar on 
“(Making a Model V-8 Newspaper, Typographically Speaking,” Prof. 
George F. Church on “Country Correspondence: Space Filler or 
News?” and Walter H. Crim on “The Responsibility of a Country 
Editor to His Community.” Farrar is typographical counsellor for the 
Intertype Corporation. Church is a professor of journalism at Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. Crim is past-president 
of the Indiana Press Association, and a member of the NEA Board of 
Directors. 

On the state of the country press in America today as a going busi- 
ness concern, considerable is to be found in the annual reports of Presi- 
dent Lea Nichols, Executive-secretary H. C. Hotaling, and Field Di- 
rector Herman Roe. Insight to the current problems of the country 
editor and rural publisher is also afforded by a careful reading of the 
committee reports on advertising and legislation. 

The address of Crombie Allen of Ontario, California, on ‘Russia 
and American Journalism” is in a class by itself — informative, thought- 
provoking, humorously critical, and a most entertaining chronicle of a 
country editor’s personal experiences in Russia. 

The remainder of the booklet concerns itself chiefly with the affairs 
of an organized printing industry, journalistic profession, and news- 
papermen’s trade association all in one. 

Joun H. Casey 
University of Oklahoma 
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Edited by FRANKLIN BANNER 


Pennsylvania State College 


Prof. Vernon McKenzie, head of the journalism department of the 
University of Washington, returned October 23 from central Europe 
where he spent three months as traveling fellow under the auspices of 
the Oberlaender Trust of the Carl Schurz foundation of Philadelphia. 
Thirty-five articles in the American and Canadian press on subjects of 
German internal politics appeared under Professor McKenzie’s name 
during the summer, and magazine articles and radio talks will fill out 
the work of correlating material gathered. Interviews with Adolph 
Hitler, Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria and others, and visits to 
two “secret” Nazi military training camps formed the basis of the 
material gathered. 

Addition of the names of Samuel Medary and Edwin Cowles to the 
Ohio Journalism Hall of Fame was made formally at the fifth annual 
Hall of Fame dinner at the Faculty Club on the Ohio State University 
campus October 28. Nineteen Ohio journalists are now carried on the 
honor roll. A man must have been dead five years to be eligible for 
election to the Hall by a jury composed of sixty-five Ohio newspaper- 
men. Pictures of the nineteen are hung on the walls cf the Journalism 
Building. 

Dean Frank L. Martin, of the University of Missouri, who has been 
at the department of journalism at Yenching University, Peiping, 
China, as an exchange professor, left for home November 9. He will 
return by way of Europe and expects to arrive in Columbia the middle 
of January to resume his duties as associate dean of the school of jour- 
nalism. Prof. Vernon Nash, of Yenching University, who has been 
teaching at the Missouri school of journalism during the absence of 
Mr. Martin, may return to China upon Mr. Martin’s arrival. His re- 
turn, however, may be delayed if he carries out his plan of doing some 
promotional work in the United States for Yenching University. 

A nation-wide study and survey of community leadership projects 
sponsored by small city dailies and country weekly newspapers during 
depression years is being undertaken by Thomas F. Barnhart, assistant 
professor of journalism, University of Minnesota. It is Professor Barn- 
hart’s desire to carry out the study as a piece of research with the goal 
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of ascertaining the status of newspaper leadership and campaign tech- 
nique. He hopes to examine the facts surrounding many editorial cam- 
paigns, to observe the position taken by the newspaper, and to analyze 
the various appeals. Trade publications and press associations are co- 
6perating. 

In an effort to merge the benefits of theoretical and practical jour- 
nalism, the Medill school of journalism has instituted a newspaper 
practice class of twenty-two selected seniors, under the direction of 
William R. Slaughter. These students join the staff of the Evanston 
svews-Index this semester to be subjected to tiie every-day problems of 
professional journalism. Dr. Harry F. Harrington, director of the 
Medill School, declares that the alliance between the school of jour- 
nalism and the Evanston News-Index will vitalize instruction in the 
technical phases of journalism by giving a direct outlet to student in- 
itiative and craftsmanship. 

Dr. Willard G. Bleyer, of the University of Wisconsin school of 
journalism, on leave of absence during the first semester, is taking his 
second trip around the world, spending most of his time in the Orient, 
and will return about February 1. Prof. Grant M. Hyde, who is at 
present acting director of the school, will take a leave of absence for 
the second semester. Curtis D. MacDougall, formerly head of the 
courses in journalism at Lehigh University and now candidate for the 
Ph. D. degree in journalism and sociology at the University of Wis- 
consin, is acting as lecturer in journalism during the current year. 

A revised curriculum, formulated by the journalism department of 
Butler University in coéperation with leading Indianapolis newspaper 
men, is in effect at Butler this year. Newspaper men on the joint com- 
mittee included James A. Stuart and Earl Mushlitz of the Indianapolis 
Star, Samuel Ochiltree of the Associated Press, and Hilton U. Brown, 
Donald D. Hoover, Laurayne Tolle, and Dudley Smith of the Indi- 
anapolis News. A significant feature of the revision is the increased 
requirement in background courses. A minimum of thirty hours in 
social sciences (selected from the fields of American history, American 
government, economics, sociology, philosophy, and psychology) and 
twenty hours in English must be offered by a candidate for the B. S. 
degree in journalism. A stipulated sequence of course in journalism total- 
ing thirty hours of credit is the minimum requirement in professional sub- 
jects for graduation. An average of B— is required in these sub- 
jects. New courses in the curriculum this year include an orientation 
course of lectures for underclassmen who are contemplating a major in 
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journalism in their junior and senior years. Another course deals with 
study of words, their meanings, usages, and relationships, with a view 
to broadening the working vocabulary. 

Biagio DiVenuti, a graduate of the department of journalism of 
Boston University in the class of 1930, who was last year an assistant, 
has been appointed to the rank of instructor and is in charge of the 
journalism law courses. 

Personnel changes at the school of journalism, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, effective with the opening of the autumn quarter included the re- 
tirement of Dr. Osman C. Hooper with the rank of emeritus professor, 
the addition to the staff of James E. Pollard as lecturer, and the pro- 
motion of Norval Neil Luxon from instructor to assistant professor. 
Professor Hooper came to the University in 1918 and taught courses 
in editorial writing, community newspaper, business office, and news- 
paper history. He retains active connection with the school, however, 
as editor of the Ohio Newspaper, monthly publication of the school 
sent to Ohio newspaper offices. He will also continue to direct the 
annual Ohio Journalism Hall of Fame election. Mr. Pollard comes 
to the school from another office on the campus, that of director of the 
news bureau, with which he retains his connection. He has been at 
the university since 1924 and before that time was connected with the 
editorial department of the Ohio State Journal. He is an alumnus of 
Ohio State University, B. A. 1916, M.A. 1917. 

Autumn quarter registration at the University of Washington shows 
a total of 337 students enrolled in courses of the journalism depart- 
ment as compared with 362 for the same period last year and the peak 
of 401 in the academic year 1930-31. Change of designation from 
school to department of journalism has had no effect on the Washington 
journalistic curriculum. 

Effective this year, the University of Minnesota courses offered on 
the business phases of the daily newspaper have been extended from 
two to three quarters. Prof. Kenneth E. Olson is handling this group 
of courses. 

A new plan of “group discussions” or “group criticisms,” which was 
tried last year in one course, has proved so successful that it has been 
adopted for all students of reporting and copy-reading at the University 
of Wisconsin this year. Instead of receiving criticism of their written 
work in individual conferences, eight or ten students sitting around a 
table with an instructor engage for one hour a week in a joint criticism 
of their own writing — in addition to the regular meetings of the entire 
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class. The advantage is that slow or lazy students receive as much 
stimulation from their classmates as from the teacher. 

There have been several changes in the staff of the school of jour- 
nalism of the University of Missouri during the past few months. 
John R. Whitaker, instructor in journalism, resigned April, 1932, to 
take a position with the Associated Press in Columbus, Ohio. Miss 
Lola Anderson, assistant professor of journalism, has been granted a 
leave of absence for the second semester 1932-33 to study in South 
America. Miss Frances Grinstead, assistant professor of journalism, 
returned to the University in September to resume her position as 
teacher of feature writing, following a year’s leave of absence. Prof. 
Roscoe Ellard resumed his duties at the school in September following 
an illness of more than a year. 

Faculty and students of the department of printing and rural jour- 
nalism of South Dakota State College collected and compiled election 
returns of Brookings county for the Associated Press November 8. 

Members of Prof. Lawrence Martin’s advanced writing practice 
classes in the evening division of the Medill school of journalism last 
semester have formed a writing club through which to continue their 
study of journalism, and they have called themselves ““The Martinis.” 
The organization was inspired by Professor Martin’s comment at the 
last class session: ‘““The way to learn to write is to put yourself in a 
writing atmosphere.” ‘The club meets every second Thursday evening 
for two hours to discuss each other’s compositions, and all but three of 
the class members are regular attendants. 

Robert S. Mansfield has been appointed instructor in journalism at 
the University of Washington. Mr. Mansfield was graduated from 
the University of Michigan in 1926, receiving the M. A. degree in 1931 
after active journalistic experience as editor of the Suburban News and 
Herald of Lakewood, Ohio, correspondent for Detroit and Chicago 
newspapers and free lance writer of juvenile fiction. 

The initiative measure impending for the last year and threatening 
the future of the University of Oregon was swept aside on November 
8 and buried under an avalanche of votes amounting to more than six 
to one. The measure, which had caused much apprehension, carried 
only one county, and that an unimportant one, out of the state’s 36. It 
was incorrectly stated in the Time newsmagazine of September 26 that 
the school of journalism was especially involved in this election. This 
was not the case. The school of journalism was involved only in the 
same way and to the same degree as were the other departments. 
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C. R. F. Smith, formerly of the Iowa State College journalism fac- 
ulty, became a member of the Louisiana State University school of jour- 
nalism faculty at the beginning of the current session. Mr. Smith has 
a Bachelor of Science degree in journalism from Kansas State College 
and a Master of Science degree from Iowa State College. He taught 
at the latter institution for five years and has spent about five years in 
newspaper and advertising work. 

Kenneth Stewart, one time editor of the Stanford Daily, campus 
newspaper, has returned to Stanford after a number of years of practi- 
cal newspaper work to handle the classes in newswriting and copy 
reading. Until this fall Mr. Stewart was head of the telegraph and 
cable desk of the New York Herald Tribune. Mrs. Stewart, who as 
Evelyn Seeley, has been reporter and feature writer on the New York 
W orld-T elegram, has spoken to his classes on the kind of work in which 
she has specialized. During the recent visit of President Hoover to his 
Stanford home, both Mr. and Mrs. Stewart were delegated by their 
former papers to cover the story. 

Registration at the school of journalism, Ohio State University, 
totalled 266 at the opening of the autumn quarter. This was a decrease 
of twelve from the 1931 fall quarter total. 

Selection of the ten junior honor students who will participate in a 
school of journalism experimental program has been announced by 
Director Lawrence W. Murphy of the school of journalism of the 
University of Illinois. The list names five men and five women to the 
experiment proper and provides a list of eight alternates. “The honor 
group, which includes the alternates, has been given complete freedom 
in the selection of studies during the junior and senior years,” said 
Director Murphy in commenting on the experiment. ‘The final choice 
of names for the group was based on high grades and the estimates of 
ability made by members of the journalism faculty. The students left 
to their own devices do not at once appreciate the great number of 
courses opent to them and do not depart from established lines of con- 
duct. For the most part their programs are as conventional as those 
of regular students. The five men in the primary list are all taking 
courses in political science or sociology or economics and are all taking 
courses in the writing, language, literature fields. They average a little 
more than two courses in journalism each, though one man is taking 
no courses in journalism this semester. In the primary list the only 
elections of courses outside the school of journalism and the depart- 
ments of the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences are in art, education 
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and economics. Thus far there has been no evidence of a desire to 
seek elective credit in music, law, architecture, library science, agricul- 
ture, engineering, or other fields that the experiment may open.” 

The curriculum of the newly organized Junior College at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota includes a year’s course in the Formation of Public 
Opinion offered by Dr. Ralph D. Casey, chairman of the department 
of journalism. One hundred and fifty students are enrolled. The 
course is not intended as a journalism professional course, but was 
planned for students who in most cases will not elect journalism if they 
continue in the Senior College. 

An increase of nearly 100 per cent in freshman enrollment in the 
department of printing and rural journalism at South Dakota State 
College this fall made necessary the addition of another press to the 
five already in the printing laboratory. 

Prof. Buford O. Brown, of the journalism division at Stanford re- 
turned to duty on the campus for the summer quarter, after a year’s 
leave of absence, during which he served as visiting professor and head 
of the department of journalism at the University of Florida. He spoke 
before the South Florida Press in its annual meeting, the Florida Press 
association and the general session of the Texas Press association. 

Dr. Osman C. Hooper, emeritus professor of journalism at the school 
of journalism, the Ohio State University, was honored at the fifth an- 
nual Ohio Journalism Hall of Fame dinner October 28 when his 
portrait, painted by Harry J. Westerman, artist and Ohio State Journal 
cartoonist, was presented to the University’s Board of Trustees by Ohio 
newspapermen. The presentation was made by A. E. McKee, associate 
editor of the Ohio State Journal. The portrait, which will hang in 
the Faculty Club in the University’s Administration Building, was ac- 
cepted on behalf of the trustees by J. L. Morrill, vice-president of the 
University. 

Harold H. Martin, graduate of the University of Georgia, has been 
added to the staff of the Henry W. Grady school of journalism, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, as assistant in journalism. 

Plans for an annual achievement award, to be presented to the Min- 
nesota weekly newspaper which conducts the outstanding community 
leadership program for the year, were made recently by the department 
of journalism at the University of Minnesota. 

Reuel R. Barlow, associate professor of journalism at the University 
of Illinois, served as acting director of the Illinois school during the 
summer term. Prof. Lawrence W. Murphy, director of the school, 
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spent the summer in Europe studying contemporary affairs and prob- 
lems of the press. He visited Germany, Austria, Hungary, Holland, 
France, Switzerland, England, and Ireland. 

Under the new arrangement in Oregon, the former department of 
industrial journalism at the Oregon State Agricultural College is an- 
nexed to the school of journalism at the University of Oregon. Grad- 
uate, major, and upper division courses in journalism are to be given 
only at the University of Oregon, while sophomore and freshman 
courses of a pre-journalistic and service nature will be given at both 
institutions. Charles K. Byrne, formerly head of the department at 
the Oregon State Agricultural College, has been transferred from jour- 
nalism and assigned to the Informational Service for the two higher 
institutions and the three state normal schools. His headquarters are 
now at the capitol at Salem. Fred M. Shideler has been promoted 
from instructor to assistant professor and now heads the department at 
Corvallis, reporting to Dean Eric W. Allen at Eugene. A schedule 
has been arranged by which Mr. Shideler travels back and forth and 
teaches some classes on each campus. 

A loan fund to aid deserving journalism and pre-journalism students 
at the University of Wisconsin has been established this fall with 
funds provided by organizations of journalism students. It is called 
“The Theta Sigma Phi Journalism Loan Fund” because the first do- 
nation to it was made by the local chapter of the professional sorority. 
A large proportion of the journalism students earn part or all of their 
expenses. 

Upon his request, William R. Harley, assistant professor of journalism 
at the University of Kansas, has been assigned to half-time teaching for 
this year to permit him to complete two books which he is writing. 
One is an historical study and the other a journalism textbook. 

The University of Minnesota chapter of Sigma Delta Chi had the 
highest average in its history and was second only to Phi Delta Phi 
(law) in scholarship among forty professional fraternities on the Min- 
nesota campus last year. The scholastic ratings were recently made 
public by Dean E. E. Nicholson. 

Fifty-four students at the University of Missouri have received the 
degree of Master of Arts with a major in journalism during the school’s 
existence. Ten of these received degrees in 1932. There are now 
fourteen graduate students in journalism. 

Miss Agnes Jarnagin, pre-journalism student, made the second highest 
score in the freshman intelligence test given this fall at the University 
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of Georgia. Pre-journalism students have led in this examination at 
the university for several years. 

Otho Clarke Leiter of the Illinois faculty of journalism has been pro- 
moted to an associate professorship. Professor Leiter was for many 
years a newspaperman on the Pacific coast and in New York City. 
Dr. Burrus S. Dickinson has been promoted from the rank of instructor 
to associate. 

In spite of a ten per cent decrease in enrollment in the University of 
Wisconsin this fall, the six junior and senior courses of the school of 
journalism enrolled 103 more students than last year. The present 
senior class of the school numbers 71, as compared with 53 last year, and 
the junior class totals 70 students. The grand total of journalism and 
pre-journalism majors is 315, and the total class enrollment of jour- 
nalism courses is 607. 

The usual fall editorial conferences were held by the department of 
journalism in the University of Kansas. Attendance at the Kansas 
editors’ roundtable was about 20 per cent below that of last year. The 
conference of high school editors was not greatly below normal, about 
fifty schools being represented by two or more delegates. Attendance 
at the high school teachers’ conference was about a third off from that 
of 1931. The guest speaker at the High School Newspaper Conference, 
October 7 and 8, was Prof. Fred I. Lazell, of the school of journalism 
in the University of Iowa. 

The 24th annual Journalism Week at the University of Missouri 
will be held May 1-6 according to an announcement made by Prof. T. 
C. Morelock, acting associate dean of the school. The 25th anniversary 
of the founding of the school will be observed. 

At the July meeting of the Board of Student Publications of North- 
western University, Mr. William R. Slaughter, supervisor of Newspa- 
per Reporting classes in the Medill School of Journalism, was appointed 
technical adviser of all campus periodicals, including the Daily North- 
western, the Syllabus, MS, and the Purple Parrot. Mr. Slaughter does 
not become a censor, but an adviser only who, from his own years of 
publication experience, will aid student editors who need his help. 

Several changes have been made recently in the staff of the depart- 
ment of industrial journalism and printing at the Kansas State College. 
Mrs. Genevieve J. Boughner resigned upon her marriage to William 
H. Pryor of Duluth, Minnesota. Miss Helen P. Hostetter has taken 
her place on the staff. Miss Hostetter holds two degrees, a Bachelor 
of Arts and a Master of Social Sciences and Journalism. 





OFFICIAL NOTICE 
To the members of the AASDJ and of the AATJ: 


Present economic conditions have operated to prevent a 
successful convention this year. Institutional budgets have 
been greatly reduced, making it impossible to pay travel ex- 
penses. Salaries have been cut, making it next to impossible 
for many members to pay their own. 

Postcard inquiries were sent out to get the feeling of the 
members. Only twenty-two members said they would go if the 
convention were held, and a majority of those voting on the 
question of whether the convention should be held were against 
it. 

Invitations had been sent to some of the most notable speak- 
ers in America; but it seemed unwise to go further with the 
program, when only twenty-two members signified their inten- 
tion to attend. 

The presidents of both associations therefore regretfully de- 
cided to postpone this year’s meeting. Their action has been 


unanimously approved by both executive committees. They 
hope that the members also will approve their action. 

The committee work should go forward and be sent in to 
the presidents, just as if the convention had been held. We 
wish you happy holidays and trust that we shall all see through 
rose-colored glasses next year. 


FreD J. LAZELL, President AASJD 
_ RALPH L. CrosMAN, President AATJ 
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